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TheyVe taken more punishment than you'll ever give 'em 

GOODYEAR'S NEW 3-T NYLON CORD TIRES ! 



STRONGER ON THE INSIDE! 

More than 32,000 pounds of pressure 
bear down on this Goodyear 3-T Nylon 
tire. The steel wheel buckles — yet not 


one 3-T Nylon Cord is broken. The 
miracle strength of Goodyear’s 3-T 
Nylon Cord means longer, safer tire life 
— greater protection against blowouts. 



SAFER ON THE OUTSIDE! 

These two cars hit this od-shcfted road 
at 50 mph — braked simultaneously. 
The car on the right, with ordinary 


tires, slipped and fishtailed danger- 
ously. 7'he other car, onGoodyear nylon 
tires with the new Twin-Grip tread, 
came to a safe stop 38 feel quicker! 


There's a big difference 
in nylon cord. 3-T Nylon Cord 
is different because it’s 
triple-tempered by an exclusive 
Goodyear process. Better 
because triple-tempering 
makes it triple-tough! 

Y our tires have to take punish- 
ment — a lot of it! That’s why 
they should be made with the best 
cord — nylon, pound for pound 
stronger than steel! 

Hut, unless pre-conditioned, ny- 
lon stretches under tension. To con- 
trol the stretch of nylon, Goodyear 
develoiJed an exclusive process in- 
volving precisely controlled Ten- 
sion, Temiierature and Time. 

I’he result: a nylon cord that Ls 
fully controlled at its point of maxi- 
mum strength and resiliency. 

Triple-tempered, triple-tough 
3-T Nylon Cord withstands flexing 
better than any other tire fabric — 
“high-flex” strength makes it more 
durable and blowout resistant. 

This exclusive 3-T Nylon Cord 
tire, with its two fully independent 
treads, is your safest insurance 
against all kinds of road hazards. 

What’s more, with Goodyear 
tires you get a Lifetime Guarantee. 
See your Goodyear dealer for de- 
tails. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 



MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 
Watch “The Goodyear Playhouse” on TV Sunday — 9-10 P.M., E.D.T. 



NEW 3-T NYLON CUSTOM SUPER-CUSHION 

GOOD,^EAR 

dtaler sign for batttr tiro 


volue . . . better 


. . convenient credit terms. 
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Ack'iowledjeinenti cn pas< 

COVER: Johnny Simpson and Hickory Smoke: 
Photograph bij John G. Zitmnerman 

At 36, slender, South Carolina-born Johnny Simpson has 
brought to the races the finest new pacer seen in many a sea- 
son, Torpid, On Hambletonian Day, August 27, he will try 
to prove that in Hickory Smoke he also has the best 3-year- 
old trotter. For an analysis of the race, turn to page 30. 


THE CHAMP MEETS A VEEP 

M.vrtin Kane previeu-H the hf<ir;//reitjhl fight in Seattle, where Floyd Patterson 
defends his title against a businessman from Georgia 

SPECTACLE: SAILING THE BIG SCOWS 

They’re brutal, fast and no place for children. In text and Cocoa 

PREVIEW: THE HAMBLETONIAN 

Trotling’s lop prize is offered in a new, Mardi Gras setting. By Jeremiah Tax 

ALL ABOUT WATER SKIING 

Right pages of instruction by Natio)wl Champion Bruce Parker, plus Mas. Yuc 
Brynner’s own story o/The King and I on Skis 

TROUBLE IN DETROIT 

The disappointing showi)ig by the Tigers is analyzed by Robert Creamer 

A SUMMER'S DREAM: AWAY FROM IT ALL 

Ah Idaho retreat is warmly depicted Is Cocoa by Joern Gerdts 

DOMINION DELUGE 

A big red Maserati poured it on at Virginia Raceway's inaugural 

PART I: THE LITTLE LEAGUE 

Kenneth Rudeen tepuis his nationwide appraisal of a burning issue 

BONNIE PRUDDEN’S FUN & FITNESS COURSE 

In the third of her series, she presents The Knee-to-Nose Kick 
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NEXT WEEK 

ENIGMATIC BOSS 
OF THE REDBIRDS 

A portrait of Fred Hutchinson 
of St. Louis by his former 
battery mate, Emmett Watson 

PLUS: A TOUR OF THE 
ADRIATIC WITH HORACE 
SUTTON; AND PART TWO 
OF THE LITTLE LEAGUE 



you'll 

wear 

them 



famous patented comfort 
features, adept cobbling . . 


yes, you'll wear them longer 



THE BUCKINGHAM— black or cedar 
Llama calf knowingly styled In a smart 
3-eyelel blucher, 


J. P. SMITH SHOt CO.. CHICAGO ILLINOIS 

crallini luiunous loolwear (or discruninaiing stores and 
clientele has been our sole occupation (or over 61 years. 



You’re safe with 

FIRST NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 

Wtierever you are — vvltatever your 
predicament, you're always safe witit 
First National City Bank Travelers 
Checks. They're the Traveler's Best 
Friend! You receive a prompt refund 
if they're lost or stolen, And you can 
spend them everywhere as readily as 
cash. In handy denominations. Cost 
only $ 1 per $ fOO. Good until used. 
Ask for them at your bank. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVCLERS CHECKS 

8a<k*d by Th* Ftrsi Neiionoi Ciiy Bonk of Ntw York 
M*mb*r fodorol Dopesll litsvronco Corporelion 
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Perhaps you haven’t 
joined the growing circle 
of those who list rum 
drinks high among their 
favorites. The reason may 
be that you haven’t tasted 
Don Q.the favorite quality 
rum of all Puerto Rico. 


Try Don Q... 
Finest rum for you! 



80 a 86 Proof*Schleffel[n A Co., N. Y. 


MEMO 

from the publisher 

D uring the last decade almost any sport you can name — skiing, 
skin-diving or skeet .shooting has grown like Jack’s beanstalk. 
But one has grown far faster than all the rest. 

That explain.^ in part why in this week’s i.ssue, and in the next, 
Sports Illustrated takes up the embattled subject of Little League 
baseball, a unique phenomenon in the story of organized sport. In 
1947 fewer than a thou.sand bantam-sized pioneers were blazing new 
baseball trails around Williamsport, Pa. Since then, the ranks of Little 
League have increased to the point where this year nearly a million 
youngsters between 8 and 12 have made the visored baseball cap 



and rubber-cleated shoes almost as much a symbol of contemporary 
American boyhood as straw hats and bare feet used to be. 

According to its proponents, Little League not only exposes the 
youngest of the younger generation to the rules and strategy of the 
national game through actual playing, but also adds the sense of 
pride that comes from wearing a baseball uniform and using good 
equipment: and, most of all, it gives them something to do. Its oppo- 
nents, on the other hand, and quite simply, don’t agree that the.se 
things, if they have happened, have happened for the best. The re- 
sult is that Little League at times ha.s been hardly recognizable for 
the hornet’s nest of controversy surrounding it. 

More than 20 writers and correspondents across the country con- 
tributed their research and experience to this story. One of them, 
Novelist James T. Farrell, recalls in Part I his Chicago childhood 
and days when baseball for preadolescents was a matter of vacant 
lots or cow pastures, of taped nickel rockets and bricks for bases. 
“In brief,” he writes, “I dreamed of a Little League in my own boy- 
hood. There was none. But I would have welcomed one just as eagerly 
a.s boys do now. And my dream was not peculiar. It is common to boys 
who love to play ba.seball.” 

Far from a dream. Little League has become a booming reality. 
Writer Kenneth Rudeen, sifting the evidence from the wealth of 
testimony by Farrell and all the others, now presents Sports Illus- 
TRATED’s evaluation of Little League today. The conclusions, I am 
sure, will be of interest to everyone, whatever his pre.sent convictions 
on thi.s much-disputed question. F'or they bear not only upon Little 
I.,eague but upon the even larger question of the proper role of sport 
in the development of our children. 
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SIZE GUARANTEED 
•SHRINK-CONTROLLED 


ADLER SC* SOCKS 


$>1 


THE PAIR 


Rare comfort is your dish, carefree washing your reward, when you wear Adler SC*. Wash them any way 
you like (including in yonder lake) size remains the same or your buck cheerfully refunded. Wondrously 
soft.. .90% virgin lambs wool, strengthened throughout with 10% sturdy nylon and extra nylon reinforce- 
ment above the heel — where “loafers” rub most. Sizes 9 through 13. ..with Olympic White in half sizes too. 
The Adler Stretch Sock. Now, stretch sock comfort and superlative fit in a handsome wool casual... and 
by America’s Master Sockmaker ! Preferred crew length, 65 % selected lambs wool, 35 % strong stretch nylon. 
One size fits 10 to 14. $1. The Adler Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 



Chotcf of Olympic 
Champions 
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for Super tiighways 


With today's higher-powered cars traveling at higher speeds on 
superhighways, tire safety becomes more imporfonf than ever. 



Dunlop's AccuRay Process l'.li'iir<>ii.s.cini(tL'<l* 
lioiii an AioiiiK Kci|<i|k'. 'tan slu-i’Is oC coaitti lire 
I iH(l. luiiiiollitin iiiiiioiiii .ipplit aiiciii ot select iiisii- 
l.iiiiijj rnl)l>er wiiliiti |iiccisc tiilcr.iiiccs of r .00 1 iticli. 


I)inili)|) bus harnessed llie peuceliiiie 
uloiii (o eliiiiinale tlie itiosl cniiniion 
causes of picmaturc tire faiiiire. 

'rite aKJiiiii -pnweretl action til Accii- 
Kay®. a jticcisc iiticlconic nieasiiriti}; 
ties ice. produces a stroiij^er. safer lire 
by a|)p[yinn an exact anioiitu ol pro- 
leclite rubber to e^ery ctirtl lily. I’liis 
cliiiiiiiates clun^eroiis jily cnaliii^ oi 
intcnial beat l)uild-iip. major causes ol 
blow Dills and otliei tirelailnres.^ou j»ct 
jrrealer protection, lictter balance, new 
stability and conilorl . . . mile alter mile 
<ii .sn|)ei -sale siiperbi};lnsay drivinjr. 
See yonr Diinloji dealer. 1 le lias 
a complete selection oi Diinlo]) 
tires in .\yloii or Super Hi-Tesl 
Rayon. 



You'il go farther, SAFER. ..on tires by 

DITNliOP 

They're AccuRated 

DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION, BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 


P. S. Go/^ers — you'll nf'vcr know how good you ar^' until you play a Dunlop ball 
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SCOREBOARD 


these faces in the crowd . . . 



Josh ('ulbrculh. for- 
mer .\f organ State Col- 
lege slur from Norris- 
town. I’a.. now mem- 
ber of peripatetic U.S. 
track srjuarl, scissored 
over UO-yard hurdles 
in breathless 50.5 at 
Oslo's Dislel Stadium 
to chop 8 10 of sec- 
ond off listed world 
record (Aug. Hi. 



Walter Itonatti, in- 
irepid Italian moun- 
taineer who 8urvive<l 
)i-fated attempt to 
scale Mont 8lanc's 
’reacherous Grand I’i- 
lastre last Deceml>er. 
I tied again last week, 
I lowed for two days, 
clung for two nights, 
tinaily made it to top 



Minor Clictt, apple- 
cheeked 13-year-old Al- 
abama schoolltuy, got 
on target for jterfect 
100. became youngest 
in skeot-shooting his- 
tory to win national 
Champion of Champi- 
ons title at Reno, also 
topped juniors, win- 
ning All-.\round. two 
other crowns. 


RECORD BREAKERS 

T(im Caurtney. Another of touring t’.S. trark atara 
law iibew, slagitl brialling reiteut of hla Olympic 
SIHi-mcter victory, outrunning Briiain'a Derek John- 
fA»n and N'orw'iiy’a Auden Roysen in at Oalo, 

juat 'ei ot second off world record but (Hal i-nough (or 
new American mark Aug. 9 . 

ttcark t'hlcf, (ual-atepping 5-year. old buy owned 
by \ iciiir and MorriaZemfeld of Maywood, 111.. pulUd 
Driver Jim Dennia to victory in |7..'>tk) Alyiie Whalen 
(re<.-(«r-Bll at apanking-new linoseveli Raceway, 
Wiwtbury, N.Y., paeing off mill- in 1 :59‘». faal<«l ever 
(or aged ga'Iding on half-mile track -Aug. 9 , 

HARNESS RACING 

AdioN Marry, J. Howard l.yona' once nimble S.yistr- 
old. who has been having hia (ri>ulib.s lately, pickisj up 
for third-place tiniah in WH'ond heal nf S'JI.Kiil) 
(irandvb-w Pacing Di-rby ui t'li'vHund, iHKraling llfi~ 
lime eurniiiga to and jjasamg Good Time as 

allTirne money -winning paeer 

HORSE RACING 

Royal lleiron II, lightly regarded S9 lo I 4-year- 
old bay colt who coat Owner Sylvi-aler Rich mere $1-.- 
IXNI. gave way to onruahing Dislicate in alreich. bul 
was plaeed am lop in (lO'l.lini) .Atlantic City llundi- 
Cap when slewarda diaatuaUl'o-d ap|>arenl winte-r for 
bunipin; llelfasl al head of turn. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Paiur. minute mile, amce imiH-rvioua to uU uaaatllts 
bui naiw- Bimoal as eommonpbice a« coffi.i. for break- 
fust. tiMik another irouneing on swifi Kuro|M.iin tracks. 
Knglaiid'a Di-.-ek llilHilaon, who set world ns-ord of 
SioT.'d July 19, buz«d around circuit «l Nuaniali, 
Finland in 3:5K,7, carrying I llav i \ unrjsalo lo I , 
while Sw -den's Dan Waern (loalisl hia second uiider- 
four-nn-iu'e effort, kicking off ff;,i9.T ui .Malni" 

Igor Kaohkarov. one of Russia's lw<i kungariHi- 
It-ggisl high jum|H.rs theolhi-r: ^ ury Stepanov, who 
soartd 7 [is-i one inch for world ricord last month', 
kicked Ins his-ls oset l>ar al 7 («H-t >, inch in tynci 
Hg.tiTisi Kasl tiermnn alhleiisi at M' - >w's |{i'i| Han- 
ni r factory, may wi ll !>•• ni'Vi to l.ri'ak world niatk 


TcnncMHcc Hlalc'a galloping femab-a at-t blistering 
pace in national AAT championships al Cleveland, 
winning sis of II evenia, aclling three mi-et ri-ctirds 
and piling up 14.1 iiuintt for team title. 

BASEBALL 

National League race begun lo stretch out for first 
lime 85 MilwauktH.- knocki^l off challengers in bat-lo. 
bai combat. Rrnvea awepl aix in row from Gincinnal i 
and St. lamia, drew .l l-j gamiui ahead of skidding Cards 
< who ran losing streak to aix . 6 abend of fumbling 
Brooklyn Dodgers, w ho suffen-d unkindiwt cut of al! 
double-header defeat al hands nf last-place rillsburgh. 
Hidliics wi-te still within reach in (tnirth )>lace but 
IH-nnanl faci' had a Rrave new- look. 

New ^ork Yankeea ti'mpliKi Chicago by losing 
Ihrw straight lu Woshinglon and Baltimore but with- 
drew bait and still held 5 >i-g«me<Htge over Whit I'Sox n 
American iH-ugue. Kansas City, (lerked up by new- 
.Manager Harry Craft iwlio auens-dixl fired Lou Rou- 
dreau . ran oft four In row over Cleveland.dumpivl In- 
dians into sixth place la-hind Detroit and Baltimore. 

BOATING 

-Mian Thriftwray. wiih Hill Muni-ey al throttle, roarid 
lo victory in liral Iwii heals, eoaaii-d home la-hind 
•Iforcrinl- in lliiril sprint, averagid ns-ord lui.bxl 
mph, retained Gold Cup with l,r>IHl |H>ints at Seaitle. 

BOXING 

Virgil .Akins, veteran welP-rweighl trial horse from 
St. Diuis. found sideburned (iarneii Sugar' Marl lo 
lie hardly the menact. his TV buildup suggistied in 
s|>arsHy B(tendi-d ubiiut l.'iuu Cleveland Ixiui. Akins 
il<M-kid willing bul Inexpefieiieid Marl with overhand 
right in s<-vcnih, tu-nl I'hiUdidphia S|M>nsors off talking 
I" ihemsi'lvisi when relerw stop|N-d light in eighth. 

GOLF 

National Open Champion Dirk Mayin-. foriili'd by 
allergy shots lor grass, cltisi anil rhoeolate, held lirni 
on last round of Gi-orge .May's glistening, prtwxure. 
ciaiker "world ehampionshiji" at Tam O'Shuiiler in 
Cho"*go. eaiive 1 1 r.iugh with neal fis loealch wml pass 
early leader Sam .'tnead, liniahid wiih -J7!< to haul 
dutt n first priai-, Cracki-d Mayir; "I did every- 


thing out (here bul putt with my No. 4 wmid." I’alty 
Berg and Kay Crocker liniahed m lOU lie for women's 
pro litle. hendid into playnff for $li.(>tkl payoff. Other 
winners: CriMiner Don Cherry with '296 in amateur 
div ision; Ciad Clifford Ann Cnsd with 117 in wom- 
en's amateur elaas. 

TENNIS 

Ailhea (iibaon and Dorothy Head Knodc scored 
double vieiones in singles, bd C.S. t» 6-1 v ictory over 
young but brush Uritishers for Wightman Cu|i at 
fvewickley, I'u. fame Upset: by .Ann Maydon, iK.year- 
old table tennis exjierl, who beat Darlene Hard 6 1. 
1 6. 6 4 

FOOTBALL 

New York tiiania. shook up gently by pawing of 
John llriKlie Stanford and lint-.blnsl ing of Billy Itay 
llarnis Wake Korea! in early going, calbd on I'ass 
Master Charley ('onerly, who pini>oinr<d Ken Mc- 
Al"'. for two iinjehdowns. and si ill ehi|>|HT Hen Ag*- 
janiun, who (ooteii .ll- and 4.'>.yard field goals, to 
|a>lish off Colli-ge .All-Stars 21 12 la-fon- rain-splaah>d 
7.'i.iHin at Chieagn’a Soldier Field w pojr .V . 

MILEPOSTS 

HoMitlbP Amos Alonso Slagg, r<«|ieelid fiMilball 
piilfiatch whiw aelive earis.r bridgid two o-nlurn-a, 
All-America end al Yale inas , longtime cmach at 
Chirago 1"«2 1912 , later at Colb-gi'of |■ar(lic 19111 
194K and SUBiiuehannii 1947 I'.I.M . now advisory 
enueh al Stockton Junior Colb-ge, inventor of lackling 
dummy, man in-nioiion. Hunker. i|Uick kick, six-man 
defi-nsive line, T-formiiiion and many niher innova- 
lions; in anMci|>alion of his 9Mh birthday Aug 16 . 
by funner playi-rs, at Sioekion, CnVil. Also honorid: 
Stagg's w ife .Stella "liiwl assist ant a coach ev-er had" , 
in lH-Ui:id obsi-rviiiice of her sist birthday Aug. 
MAKKIKII Lee < alhouii. '21. (Ilyiilpie I Ill.inelef high 
hurdle I'haniplon, holder of world indoor record k2i 
for 7ri-yurd high liurdU-s: and (iw-endolyn Himni.vier. 
22; on N IIC-TA 's gift -pue kid Bride and Groom show, 
itv New YorV. t'alhimn iletod warning from AAC. 
w hich promptly lift id hia amateur s' anitiiig on grounds 
he "eii|iiialiri'd on his alhli-iir fame." 


focus on the deed . . . 



UP and over ttt 14 feet 9 inches saib u*eth- 
cU'nchinK Don Bragg, who Parlier gave Ku- 
ropean.H their first glimpse of 1.5-foot vault, 


DOWN but not out, Jim Like puts a crown- 
ing touch to his bronco-busting in Pike's 
Peak or Bust Rodeo at Colorado Springs. 


UP AND DOWN body-building treatment 
with weights is latest training rouiine for 
Don Bowilen, America's four-minute milcr. 
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SCOREBOARD 

continued 


baseball 

X-RAY 



Marjurii- I-arnpy. 20, 
sparklp-pypil Qupi-ns 
CoIIprp (N.Y.i cop«1. 
thrpw hpr 160 pounds 
around effectively at 
national AAU meet in 
Cleveland, heaving 
javelin 187 feel S 
inches to break three- 
year-old world record 
held hy Ku.ssia's Na- 
dyozhda Konyayeva, 


FOR THE RECORD 


JOC FRIES. Los Angsles, Natl. Aichery Assn men's 
lille, with 3,333 pts . Saciamento, Calil. Women's 
champion Carol Meinhact, Pittsburgh 
AUTO RACINO 

JEAN BEHRA. France Swedish 6-hour Grand Prn, 
IK Maserati. Knslianslad, Sweden. 

BASSSAIL 

SOUTH HILLS Pittsburgh, over Butler. Pa., 4-3, 
nail, prep league world senes. Munhall, Pa. 
GREENVILLE. SC. over Riverside, Calil.. $-3, 
nail, boys' world series litle, Springfield III. 

BOATING 

HARRIER, shippeied by C Raymond Hunt. Boston. 
23.8-m Aslor Cup race, with 3:43.31 conecled 
lime. N.Y Yacht Club eiuise 

FRED SCHENK, Newpoit Beach. Calif. Natl Snipe 
Assn, title with 6,891 pis. Peorie Ml. 

BOXING 

^ORA FOLLEY. 6-round TKO ovei Edgerdo Romero, 
heavyweights. Dallas. 

SPIDER WEBB. 10-round split decision over Charley 
Joseph, middleweights. Chicago. 

BRIDGE 

JOHN R. CRAWFORD end SIDNEY SILOOOR, 
Philadelphia. ALVIN ROTH, Washington, D.C.. 
GEORGE RAPEE TOBIAS STONE and B. JAY 
BECKER. New York. Nall. Masters Team ol Four 
title, Pilisburgh 
GOLF 

BETTY STANHOPE. Edmonton, over Mary Cay. 5 
and 4. Canadian women's open amateur liMe, Montreal. 
HORSE RACING 

PLION. S59.300 Sapling Slahei 6 f., by nose, in 
1 .11 2/5. Monmouth. Nick Shuk up. 

KINGMAKER S45.900 Whilney Slakes. I 1 ‘6 m.. by 
neck in 1:52 4/S. Saratoga. Bobby Ussary up. 
SHOOTING 

(Natl. Skeet Tournament Reno) 

ALEX KERR, Beverly Hills all-around title with 
539 It 550. 

JOHN OAITON JR. Chevy Chase, Md.. all-gauge 
Iille. in shootolf. 

MRS THELMA ANGUISH Pacoima Calif., women's 
all-gauge with 245. women's all-around, wilh 497 
TENNIS 

BELGIUM, over Italy. 3-2. Davis Cup European Zone 
final, Brussels. 

ALLEN FOX. Beverly Hnls. over Larry Nagler 6-3, 
6 I. 6 4. U.S. Jt. Chamber ot Commerce jr singles 
tifle. Santa Monica. Calil. 



ROOKIE HONORS in thf National League belong, .so fur, to the Phillies’ Etl Bouchee 
i/e//i and Jack Sanford iriijht). Bouchee, a power-hitting first baseman, has dominated 
rookie hitting statistics all season, while Sanford, a 28-yoar-old fast ball pitcher, could 
be the first rookie 20-game winner in the league since the Giants’ Larry Jansen in 1947. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


This week (8/4 to 8/10} 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Chicago 4 2 

Baltimore 4-2 

Washington 4 2 

New York 4-4 

Kansas Cily 3-3 

Cleveland 3 5 

Boston ' ■ 

Detroit 


2-4 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Milwaukee 6-l 

New York 5 

Chicago 5- 

Crnc'onali 4 - 

Brooklyn 3-' 

Philadelphia 2-: 

Pittsburgh 1 ! 

St. Louis 1-1 


65 42 
53-55 
42-68 
71 38 
39-69 
53-56 
58-50 
52-55 

67-42 
49 61 
39-69 
6J-49 
62 47 
58-50 
37 71 
62 46 


Week 

2 tied with .391 

Miranda .368 

Schull .500 

Mantle .586 

Puwet 438 

Naragon 444 

Williams .455 

Kahne .350 


Covington 

Mays 

Robinson 

Anderson 

Groat 

Landrith 


Foi 


.317 


Boyd 
Sievers 297 
Mantle .380 
Lopez .297 

Woodling .323 
Williams 389 
Kahne .288 


.448 Cimoli 
.353 Bouchee 
.348 Groal 


Ooby n 

Triandos 11 
Sievets 30 
Mantle 31 
Zarnial 18 
Wertz 20 

Williams 30 
Maawell 19 


Aaron 32 
Mays 26 

Banks 23 
Crowe 26 
Snider 28 
Lopala 15 
Thomas 16 
Musial 25 


Pierce 15 8 
Loes 11-6 
Ramos 9 9 
Grim 10-3 
Trucks 8-5 
Wynn 13-12 
Brewei 13-9 
Bunning 13-4 

Buhl 16-6 
Gomez 12 9 
Drott 10-9 
Lawrence 11 9 
Drysdale 10 6 
Sanlord 14 4 
Purkey 10-9 
Jackson 12 6 



BEARING DOWN harrt on throttle. Driver 
Bill Muncey guides Thrifiwuy to victory 
in the -seronrl heat of the (lold Cup at Seattle. 


HEROES AND GOATS 


THE SEASON <tO August 10) 


RUMS PRODUCED 


Balling (AL) 
Batting (NL) 
Home run 
hitters (AL) 

hitters (NL) 
Pitching (AL) 
Pitching (NL) 
ERA (AL) 
ERA(NL) 
Complete 
games (AL) 
Complete 
games (NL) 
Team HR (AL) 
Team HR (NL) 
Team runs (AL) 

Team funs(NL) 
Team hits (AL) 
Team hits (NL) 


BEST 

Williams, Bos .389 
Aaron. Mil .337 
Mantle. NY 31 
(1 pel IIB AB) 
Aaron. Mil 32 
(1 per 13Vi AB) 
Pierce, Chi 15 8 . 
Buhl Mil 15-6 
Turley, MY 2.09 
Podres, Bkn 2.50 
Brewer Bos 13 
(m 23 starls) 
Gomez NY 13 
(in27slarls) 
Kansas City 118 
Cincinnati 139 
Boston 521 
New York 521 
Cincinnati 554 
New York 994 
St Louis 1 066 


WORST 

Runnels. Wash 211 
Morgan. Chi 211 
Apancio. Chi 0 
(416 AB) 
Ashburn. Phil 0 
<419 AB) 

Lary. Del 4 IS 
Kline, put 3- IS 
Slobbs. Wash 6.55 
Klippstein. Cm 5 17 
Lemon, Clev 2 
(in 17 starls) 
Klippstein. Cm 1 
(in 16 starts) 
Balti-rrora 63 
Pittsburgh 65 
Oelroil 403 

Pittsburgh 413 
Kansas City 894 
Chicago 918 


I AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Mantle NY (.380) 

> Sievers. Wash (.297) 

! Minoso. Chi(.3IO) 

I Wertz. Clev (.303) 

I Williams. Bos (.389) 

I Jensen. Bos (.276) 

! NATIONAL LEAGUE 
, Aaron. Mil (.337) 

I Musial St L(.331) 
Mays. NY (.325) 

> Blasingame. SI L (.280) 
' Mathews. Mil (.281) 


THE ROOKIES 


Batting 
Home runs 

RBIs 

Pitching 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Kubek. NY .306 
Held. KC 12 

. Clev 12 

. Clev 41 

Hyde. Wash 3-3 


a: 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Bouchee. Phil .294 
Bouchee. Phil 14 

Bouchee. Phil 61 
Sanlord. Phil 14-4 
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CHEF’S SUCCESTlONi 

If you like simple things that 
taste exceptional ^ try that 
remarkable American beer 
with the Continental character 


You'll find RESERVE simply delicious... 
Reserve Beer by Peter Hand, that is. Here is 
a beer of such unusual delicacy that it ap- 
peals even to those who’ve never cared for 
beer before ! 


Reserve is brewed to a family formula 
brought over here from the Old World in 
1891. Its brewing still calls for imported 
hops and extra-careful aging. One sip and 
you know at once that Reserve is something 
different. Light and subtle, yet rich with 
flavor. But why talk about it? Discover 
what's in Reserve for you now at your 
favorite restaurant or bar. 


P. -S'. You ciiii enjoy it ut home too! 

fieserve 

There’s so much in RESERVE for you! 


' Reserve^? 
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jO 

STATE AND MONROE IN CHICAGO 
HUBBARD WOODS « LAGRANGE 
OLD ORCHARD IN SKOKIE 


There was a lime when a 
watch company could be- 
stow the title of chronometer 
upon one of their watches by 
a prescribed test in their own 
laboratory. However, in 
Xovember 1951. the Swiss 
Federation of Watch Manu- 
facturers defined a chronom- 
eter as a precision watch 
regulated in different posi- 
tions and various tempera- 
tures. and ruled that the term 
could only be applied to a 
watch having oblai)tfd an 
Official Timing Cerlilicale at 
one of the SwissGovernmenl 
Testing Stations or Observa- 
tories. The lest period cov- 
ets 14 days. 

The Rolex Watch Com- 
pany welcomed this ruling 
for they felt it would benefit 
the public They had long 
rccognued the importance of 
an impartial test, and for 
years had been submitting 
their watches to the Swiss 
Government for test. Rolex 
has produced over 250.000 
Officially Certified chronom- 
eters . , more than all other 
■watchmaken combined. 


When is a watch 
a chronometer? 


The ACTIVE man needs 


A ROLEX WATCH FROM PEACOCKS 

First, he wants o watch that con do the things he needs of it, 
and of equal importance, he wants it from a jeweler recognized for 
fine quolify and service. The combination of Rolex and Peacock 
gives him this. Wotches shown have officially certified chronometer, 
25-jewei, self-winding rotor movetnenH. Also, the advantage 
of an "Oyster" case, hermetically sealed against the elements. 
Designed to a man's taste for strength and simplicity, you sense 
the rugged Rolex dependability the minute you put one on your wrist. 
For full details and to see many other Rolex models, visit any 
Peacock store, or write for booklet, "The Man's Watch." 

'Alt priert include Fede'O Ta< * Add 3% Stole Tax for lllineit deliverv 



J 


C. D. PEACOCK, 

JEWELERS , 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



FORSTMANN 

sweaters make the man 


I'orstinatin lias dune it wilfi bravado! Note tlie boat neck, tlie 
fold-o%cr collar, the thickly ribbed yoke. {There's style and 
comfort!) And every blessed stitcli is lOOT* lambs’ wool. The 
Forstniaiin fit . . . brilliant ! A fine fleet of colors to choose. $14.95 


FOHSTMANN WOOI.rN CO. • KNITWCAR DIV. • PASSAIC • NKW’ JERSEY 
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From Road America . , . 



PURE Gasolines “hold more records 

for performance than any other! 

fS. 


PURE gasolines have set 244 certified performance records 
for power, mileage and economy. (Records Certified by 
NASCAR, AAA, USAC, or SCCA.) Out of these extensive 
performance tests has come the great Pure-sttper-Pfemium 
gasoline now waiting for you at all Pure Oil stations. 

Drive in at your neighborhood Pure Oil station and get 
Pure-Premium, the gasoline that's ready to deliver record 
road performance in your car. 


•According to NASCAR fNntional Association for Stock Cara) 


Look for PURE gasolines to set more records at the 

Road America "500” (SCCA) September 7-8 

AT ROAD AMERICA, ELKHART LAKE, WISCONSIN 



BE SURE 
WITH PURE 




C<M<"CU2^ I 


You’ve never known such comfort! You walk on air, 
your foot cradled gently in a full heel-to-toe 
air-cushioiwd insole, yet supported firmly by a 
special arch brace. McCoy shoes never need breaking 
in and their good looks snap up your whole appearance. 
They’re built for men on the go, men who care about 
their feet — and their appearance! 


AT LEADING INDEPENDENT SHOE STORES EVERYWHERE 


Secret of built-in comfort . . . 



ii this air>euihion«d intole. 
If’s a permanent part 
of tuperbly constructed 
McCoys and gives 
your fool a rest wilfi 
every step. . 



Holland-Racii 


Shoes, Inc. 


Holland, MIch> 




# 

Driving is believing. 


Britain’s most economical family car 

You must drive this new Austin a few miles to fully appreciate its liveliness, 
roomy comfort and solid roadability. You’ll experience new pleasure in effort- 
less parking in really snug spaces and when you check your gas mileage you’re 
in for the happiest surprise of all. _ 


Service available everywhere ...12 months’ warranty on all parts. 




Represinteti In the United Stales by 

■- AUTOMOTIVE CORPORATION • a? We«t S7th street. New YorhlS, N«wYorK 
A product Of The British Motor Corporation. Ltd. • Sold and serviced by a nationwide network of distributors and dealers. 
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JAC-A-TEERS . . . where style begins . . . your 
guarantee of the newest approach for the coming 
season. The proof is in the seeing and wearing . . . 
see a JAC-A-TEER style today . . . you’ll wear a 
JAC-A-TEER tomorrow. 


in Leading Stores . . . Everywhere 
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Some- PeopCC' Like-... 




.but 



altnofit everybody 
likes a ^lass of 
cool, refreshing 
beer 



BASEBALL 


Whether your favorite sport is golf, 
skiing or Swimming ... or even if you get 
more en[oyment from watching the other 

fellow perform in gomes like boseball, tennis and football . . . the 
chonces ore you engage in these pastimes mainly for the purpose 
of reloxotion. 

And what con be more pleosuroble during these hot summer days 
when you lake lime out to relox at home, ol the boll pork, or with 
congenial companions ol your fovorile lovern, then o gloss of cool, 
refreshing beer? 

Here in the Midwest, there ore many fine beers to choose from, We ore 
proud to be producing one of them , . , fomous Kingsbury Pole Beer. 
If Kingsbury Pole is your choice, we will be doubly pleased. The im- 
porlont thing, however, is that beer is a vvholesome beverage that eon 
odd much enjoymeni, reloxotion, and soeioble hoppiness in day to 
doy living. 

Why not enjoy o gloss of coof, refreshing beer right now? Prosit? 


the beer you'll remember 




BASKETBALL 


\\’k},WATER SKIING 




T.NN,S 


c=^ 


MB 
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Try Cities Service SUPER S-D 



TWO NEW GASOUENES await you at all Cities Service 
stations, each the finest in its class : Super 5-D for high compression cars. 
Milemaster, stepped up in octane, for standard compression cars. One of 
these two gasolenes will suit your car perfectly . . . give more power and 
miles per gallon than you’ve ever enjoyed before. 


Pull up to the red pump at Cities Service 

Super 5-D is more than a premium gasolene . . . it’s a 
super premium with fabulous new extra-high octane 
for high compression cars. Plus four other engine-sav- 
ing features for top performance ! 
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"Waif till the 'knot-hole' gong hears about this! I'cn year dent Joseph Cairnes (right). Howie’s Dad works for 
old Howie Frank gels some tips in the Milwaukee Braves’ club- Employers Mutuals of Wausau, who handle the public lia- 
house. That’s the Braves’ manager Fred Haney (left) and Presi- bility and workmen’s compensation insurance for the Braves." 


Wausau Story 



"Big County Stadium in Milwaukee (over 
45,000 scats) is the home of the Braves and 
land of the most enthusiastic baseball fans in 
the world, Employers Mutuals of Wausau, who 
handle the public liability insurance, help 
make it one of the safest ball parks in America. 


They scout it constantly for safety hazards. 
They’ve helped set up the highly efficient first 
aid facilities. .-M Joe Cairnes, Braves' president 
told me, ‘we should give those Employers 
Mutuals people Braves’ uniforms. They’re 
certainly a valuable part of our team.’ " 


IN MILWAUKEE 

home of the Braves 

by EARL GILLESPIE 

“Voice of the Braves" and sports director 
WEMP, Milwaukee 

"What’s a sports announcer doing 
covering a business story? Not so far fetched 
at that. When you think about it, success 
in business or sports is made up of the same 
stuff— top ability, training for the job, 
teamwork and fair play. 

"Employers Mutuals, the famous insur- 
ance company of Wausau, works closely 
with our Ntilwaukec baseball club. From 
all reports, that ‘Wausau way’ of doing 
business scores like a home run with tlie 
Braves’ management.” 

Because of the great diversity of Industry 
in Milwaukee, it takes an insurance carrier 
with speeializied knowli-dge to be "big 
league” there. Since 1912. the work- 
men's compensation services of Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau have helped Milwau- 
kee firms turn out their fine products 
safely and profitably. We put this sanie 
knowledge to work across the country — 
and ei-erywhere we are known as "good 
people to do business with.” See our repre- 
sentative (listed in telephone directory) or 
write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 





»/ Wausau 
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fisherman's 

CALENDAR 


so tteofon opms 

(' flrnr imlrr 
I) icitlerilirty, roily 
S u-.ilrr 
iioritidl hi-iyhl 
SH fh'shtly high 
H high 
VH rrry high 
M water muthly 
L loio 


|{ ri*i,ig 

\VT50 wnir' 50° 
r(J fiahing gnoii 

finhing renj good 
KK fiahing fair 
KP fiahing poor 
0(; oiithn)k good 
OV(; on?/t>nt very good 
OP onlliiok fair 
OP OH/foot poor 


BLACK BASS; maivf:: Hi); hauli nt I- tn f>- 
pounders throughout state indicate liveliest 
smallmouth season in years. Anglers on Che mo 
Pond report popping bugs host bet. OVO. 
MISSOURI: Ozark smallmouths hitting hard 
everywhere. Sam Welch, Bull .Shoals. Ark., 
pulled in six bigmouths totaling 11 pounds 
iLsing top-water lures. 0(J. 

NRW HAMPSHIRE: State Fish and Game Pond 
Management Program [iroducing etcellent ba.ss 
fi.shing at Bow Lake. Knights. Plea.sant, Dud- 
ley. Forest and Odion pond.s. Lake Wentworth 
at Wolfeboro reporhs catches heavy. OV(l. 
rKW.svi.VAstA: Central state reports streams 
L, temperatures H, catches few and far between. 
Outlook brighter in .Allegheny area, with fish- 
ing good in Warren ami Forest counties, French 
Creek below Cochranton Bridge. 

MARLIN: NORTH CAROLINA: Blue and white 
marlin fishing continues excellent off Oregon 
Inlet and Dare Coast, with large wahoo and 
sailfish showing regularly. Robert L. Kennedy, 
Wa.shington. D.C.. battled 176><-pound blue 
six hours, wearily landed ninth fish of season 
taken by angler.s aboard boats based at Oregon 
Inlet. Dare Coa-st fleet still leads local race for 
total season catches with 18 big blues boaterl 
this summer, but Oregon Inlet way out front 
in white marlin race with 110 fish already in 
and promise of equally good angling next few 
weeks. Warning: Dry summer has produced 
serious fire hazard. Disastrous blaze on Dare 
mainland, still burning out of control, has al- 
reaily leveled 70.000 acres, killed uncountable 
deer, bear ami other game. 

NEW YORK: Excellent run of white marlin re- 
ported off Montauk with OG for coming wer-k. 
fll-pound, 12-year-old William .Aiken hooked 
into 101 • 2 -pounder on nine-thread line, boated 
prize in 18 minutes. 78 anglers on 31 limits 
scheduled for Montauk Yacht Club Ofien 
Tournament .Aug. 1!>, with present fishing con- 
ditions promising plenty of action. 

TEXAS: South coast reporting best fustiing week 
of .vear, with fourth blue marlin of Port .Aransas 
season taken by .Mrs. Dan Braman. Victoria, 
who pioneered marlin fishing in this area, Same 
day. Colonel James P. Biakeney of Corpus 
Christi brougiit in small (7 foot 6 inchi white 
marlin off Port Isabel. 

SPEARFISH: TEXAS: Biggest news in Port 
Aransas this week wa.s proliable identification 
of the first known spearfish ever taken on rod 
ami reel. The C-fool fj-inch, 33-pound rarity, 
first mistaken for sailfish, wils pulled from fl 
fathoms of water by Dr. Koliert I<add, Chicago, 
fishing with guide. Joe Kennon. Initial identi- 
fication was made by marine .scientists who 
termed spearfish "very rare everywhere." 

MUSKELLUNGE: MINNESOTA: FF as lower 
temperatures cool off hot. humid areas. .Ai 
Mess, Keota, Iowa, landed a 53-inch, 11- 

f lounder for a new Walker Bay record. On Litt le 
loy Lake, Tom Schmidt. Longville, connected 
with a 34-iiound, 6-ounce muskie while fishing 
for cruppies. landed fighter on six-pound test 
line after a 15-minuie battle. 

NEW YORK: Chautaupua Lake gave up second 
35-poun<ler in as many weeks to Gus Peterson, 
JamcJtown. who thu-s hooked himself into ii 
lie for first place in local race for biggest maskie 
of year. Ot; if weather continues. 

ONTARIO: Don Cordy ot Toronto cuuglit SblJ- 
pounder from Trent Canal east of Peterborough 
condnHcd 




A Point Jo Remember/ 


Its quality and character never change! 

Thai’s the point to rememher about 
Black & ^'hite, the point that has made 
it the most called for Scotch Vv’hisky 
in America. 

BLACK & WHITE' 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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fisherman’s 

CALENDAR conllnucd 


to brighton othprwiso dull week of hot, unpro- 
ductive fishing. Ol-' 

TROUT; BKITISH coM’.uniA.- Fi.shing stabi- 
lized as high-altitude lakes in interior continue 
good, low-altitudes .slow. Klk River on Van- 
couver Island and estuaries Ft;. 

IDAHO: Fly-fishing hitting sea.son’s peak, with 
evening still best time for ca-sting, but morning 
activity beginning to produce. Black Gnaw 
taking lunkers on St. Joe River: Coachman 
and Renegade both hot on Deariwood River 
from reservoir down.stream. As summer wanes, 
oldtimers watching waters below .Magic Reser- 
voir for first .signs of big bruisers schooling up 
in deep pools. Outlook everywhere excellent. 
MICIIIRAN’: Troutless Lake Michigan, where 
voracious lamprey eels wiped out 6^ million 


pounds of Lakers in 10 years. looked toward 
fishing revival this week as Fishery Biologist 
James W. MolTett announced new large-scale 
lamprey-killing program. Using a new selective 
poison called ‘'Dowlap" by manufacturer, Dow 
Chemical Corporation. ^Ic>^Telt plans to begin 
concentrated extermination of lamprey larvae 
beds this fall, hopes eventually to clean out 
hitherto uncontrollable parasites. 

VERMONT: Stream fishing gelling slower, hut 
Lamoille River, upper .Mi.ssispuoi River near 
Canadian border, Barton River and branches 
of Nulhegan still proilucing. OF. 

SKW MEXICO; OG for fly-fishermen as long 
rains end ami muddy waters clear. Chama anrl 
Brazos rivers. Terra Amarillo. Canones, Chevez 
creeks producing limits for 75' ; of anglers. OF. 
TUNA: MASSACHfSETTS: Charters out of Ilar- 
wichport and Chatham killing schoolies in the 
80- to 110-pound class on red ami while or yel- 
low feathers. Pollock Rip excellent in morning 
hours, but little activity irj p.m, (XL 
NEW JERSEY: Fishing dismal. Outlook worse. 
NOVA 8COTIA: Wedgcport's "barren grounds" 


look brighter this week a.s International Tour- 
nament draws near. Giant hliiefins r«‘p<irled 
plentiful at Soldier's Rip and Tuskei River but 
anglers scarce. OG. 

SKW YORK: Charters out of Hampton Bays 
averaging 10 to 15 school tuna daily, outlook 
excellent. Fishing out of Montauk. Boh May- 
tag tied into a rglO-poumler. hauled the big blue 
aboard his boat Bimini Babe after only 20 inin- 
ijtr.s. FG. Of; to Block Island. 

TARPON: ELOkida: Weather easing off in wake 
of Hurricane Bertha, FG. .Airman Bob Pecan 
of the Homestead Base fishing from Seven Mile 
Bridge, latched onto a 30-pound tarpon, strug- 
gle<i hour and 10 minutes trying to drag it to 
end of bridge and onto beach, finally jumped 
in and bodily carried fish ashore. 

TEXAS: Vacationing from golf after winning 
Oklahoma Women's .Amateur Championship, 
pretty Tulsa College senior Dale Fleming boat- 
ed 6-foot 8-ineh sailfish off Port Aransas on 
first fishing venture: three days later landed 
142-pound, 1 l-ounce tarpon on 2.5-pouml test 
line to better women's world record. 


COMING 

EVENTS 

AUG. 16-AUG. 25 

■ TV * * COLOR TV • VErirOrtA' RADIO 

Aff times E.D.T. except where otherwise noted 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 16 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR 100-mile Crsnd Nitional Championship Classic, 
Old Budge. N J. 

Baseball 

• Chicago Cubs vs. Cincinnati Redlegs, Chicago. 2.2S p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Boxing 

■ Paolo Rosi vs. Baby Vasguer. lightweights, 10 ids . Louis- 

• viNe.lOp.m (NBC). 

Football 

■ los Angeles Rams Vs Washington Redskins. Los Angeles, 
11 15 p.m. (NBC). 

Horse Racing 

American Legion Handicap, $20,000, 3-yi -olds & up. 7 I . 
Saratoga Springs. N.Y. 

(Trotters) 

The Good Time Pace, invitational, $15,000. Wilmington, 
Del. 


Cordon Trophy, rnlernalional Seniors, Quebec. 
Shearing 

Grand American Traoshool. Vandalia. Ohio (through 
Aug 24). 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 17 


Aulo Racing 

SCCA Race. Montgomery. N Y (through Aug IS). 

USAC 100-mile race. Springfield. III. 

Baseball 

■ New York Yankees vs. Baltimore Orioles, New York. 
1 45 p.m. (CBS). 

■ Milwaukee Braves vs. SI. Louis Cardinals. Milwaukee- 
2.25 p.m. (NBC). 

• Brooklyn Dodgers vs. Pittsburgh Pirates, Brooklyn, 
1 .55 p.m. (Mutual), 


Boating 

Race Week S Gold Coast Race. Newport Harbor, Balboa, 
Calif, (through Aug |8). 

National Rebel Class Sailing Championships, Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio (through Aug. 18). 


Horse Rocing 

• Arch Ward Memorial. J50, 000 , 3-yr.-olds & up, Hum. 
(lull course). Washington Park. Ill , 6 IS p.m. (NBC). 

■ IheTtavers. $40.000. 3-yr.-olds, IH m . Saratoga Springs. 

• H.Y..5pm, (CBS). 

• Pageant Slakes. $25 000. 3-yi.-old fillies. iM^m. (lull 
course). Atlantic City. N.J.. 5:40 p.m. (NBC) 

Grand Onion Hotel. $25,000, 2-yr.-alds, 6 I , Saratoga 

Springs. N Y 

(Trotters) 

American Trotting Championship, invitational, $25,000, 
Westbuiy, N.V. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST IB 


Boseboll 

New York Yankees vs. Baltimore Orioles. New York, 2 p.m. 
(Mutual) 

Booling 

Northern Lake George Slock Outboard Marathon, Lake 
George. N Y. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 19 
Boseboll 
(Amateur) 

Babe Ruth League World Senas. Ann Arbor. Mich, 
(through Aug. 25) 

Booting 

ILYA Regatta. Lake Geneva. Wis (through Aug 23). 
Thistle Class Assn. National Championship Races. Lake 
Geneva. N Y. (through Aug 24). 

Boxing 

• Bobby Bell vs. Lulu Perez, lightweights. 10 ids.. SI. Nick's. 
New York. 10 30 p.m (DuMont). 

Golf 

USGA Women’s Amateur Championship. Sacramento 
(through Aug 24). 

Western Amateur Championship, SI Louis (through Aug. 
25). 

USLTA National Doubles Championships, Chestnut Hill. 
Mass, (through Aug. 25)- 

Nalionil Public Parks Tennis Tournament. Salt Lake Cily 
(through Aug 25). 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 20 
Boseball 

• New York Giants vs. SI. Louis Cardinals. New York, 
1 25 p.m (Mutual). 


Boxing 

Willie Pastrano vs 


Roy Hams, heavyweights. 10 rds.. 


Fishing Tourney 

National Fly & Bail Casting Tournament. Barberton. Ohio 
(tftfoogh Aug. 25). 

Golf 

32nd Annual Tournament of the Teias PGA, $5,000, Lub- 
bock. T eias (through Aug. 25). 

Rodeo 

Iowa's Championship Rodeo, $16,000, Sidney, Iowa 
(through Aug. 24). 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21 
Baseball 

• Brooklyn Dodgers vs. Cincinnati Redlegs, Brooklyn. 1:25 
p.m. (Mutual). 

(Amateur) 

Little League World Series. Williamsport. Pa. (through 
Aug. 23). 

Boxing 

• Joe Brown vs. Joey Lopes, lightweights. 10 rds.. Chicago. 
10 p.m. (ABC). 

GoK 

1957 Inler-Service Golf Tournament. Parns Island. S-C. 
(through Aug. 24). 

Horse Racing 

Diana Handicap. $25.000, 3-yi. -olds & up (lillies & mares). 
Hb m.. Saratoga Springs. N Y. 

Beverly Handicap. $25,000, 3-yr.-olds & up (fillies & 
mares) 1)5 m,, Wasliinglon Park, III. 

Del Mat Oiks. $15,000, 3-yr.-oid fillies, 1 m,, Del Mat. 
Calil. 

(Trotters) 

The Geers Stake. $20,500, Sedalia. Mo. 

Empire Slate Pacing Classic. $20,000. Vernon. N Y. 


Aulo Racing 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race. Weaverville. N.C. 
USAC ISO-mile Stock Car Race. Milwaukee. 
All-American Soap Boi Derby. Akron. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 22 
Auto Racing 

USAC 200-mile Slock Car Race. Milwaukee. 


Baseball 

• Cleveland Indians vs. Boston Red Soi. Cleveland, 1.55 
p m (Mutual). 

Boxing 

Floyd Patterson vs. Pete Rademaehei. heavyweight title 
bout. IS rds.. Seattle. 

GoK 

LPGA Kansas City Open, $5,000, Kansas City. Mo. 
(through Aug. 25). 

MilttrOpen. $35,000. Milwiukee (through Aug 25). 
Montana Open. Siiltngs. Monf. (fhrough Aug. 25), 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 23 
Aulo Racing 

NASCAR Convertible Division Race. Charlotte. N C. 
NASCAR Short Track Division Race, Manassas, Va. 
Boxing 

• Isaac logarl vs. Wallet Byars, welterweights, 10 rds., 

• Detroit. 10 p.m. (NBO- 

Horse Racing 

The Sanlocd. $15,000. 2-yr.-olds. 6 I.. Saratoga Springs, 
Rodeo 

Colorado Stale Fair, $9,000. Pueblo, Colo, (through Aug. 
Swimming 

Rehoboth Ocean Swim Races. Rehoboth, Del (through 
Aug. 24). 

Wafer Skiing 

American Water Ski Assn. National Championships. San 
Diego. Calil. (through Aug. 25). 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 24 
Aulo Racing 

NASCAR Final Championship. Amateur, Sportsman S 
Hobby Races. Winston-Salem N.C, 

Boseball 

■ Brooklyn Dodgers vs. Milwaukee Braves. Brooklyn, I 55 

• pm. ((,6S-TV. Mutual-Radio). 

■ Pittsburgh Pirates vs. Cmcmnali Redlegs Pillsbuigh, 
1.25 p.m. (NBC). 

Boaling 

Mennen Outboard Grand National, Lake Quinsigamond, 
Mass. 

Horse Racing 

Washington Park Fulunty, $75.000, 2-yr.,old$, 6 1., Wash- 
ington Park III. 

■ Saratoga Handicap. $50,000. 3-yr -olds 8 up, IM m., 
Saitloga Springs. N.Y.. 5 p.m. (CSS). 

SUNDAY, AUGUST 25 
Aulo Racing 

USAC 200-mile Championship Race. Milwaukee. 
Booling 

North American Star Class Sailing Championships, San 
Diego (Ihrough Aug. 30). 

*See local listing. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

1 — Jerry Cooke. 2 — drowing by Roy Doly; 5 -A.P., 
PubWoto-Block Stor, A.P.. U.P, 121, A,P.: 4 -H«ratd-5ufl, 
gichord Meek, U.P., I.N.P.; 10 tower l.li, A.P,; 11 — 
U.P.: 12— Columboi tedaer, leonord McCcmbe lift, 
Thomot McAvoy — IIFE; 13 — John G, Zlfflniermen: 14 - 
Fred 1. Tonne: 20. 22 -d'QwinQt by Ajoy 23 — P.A. 
Reuler-tvropeon: 24, 2S — Tony Triolo; 26, 27 -top 
renier, Don Hordy- Houston Post; boilom canler, Syra- 
cuse Herald-Joiirnol, Gliesseion Studios; righi Floyd G. 
Woliert, Piitsbu'gti Press. Siochel PholO; 28, 29-Jokn 
G.Zimmemjn. Heroerr f. Cheevef: 43 — Tom Vee, 4d — 
John G. Zimmermon; 48-A.P.. 50-U.P.. 55 -Tom 
Burnside; 56. 57 — Robei' W. Xellev — lIFf; 58 -Art 
Shoy; 60 — A.P. 63 -Richord Meek, 64 — John Bryson,- 
65--Farretl Grehoni; 68 — U.R. 
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I9S7 NATIONAL OPEN AND WORLD CHAMPION DICK MAYER WITH MRS. MAYER AND SON. RICKY. 



DICK MAYER’S 
OPINION OF TH 
NEW IMPERIAL 


“The Imp(*rial is a really great car for i 
money,’’ Uick says. “I personally think i 
the best looking car on the road. Treats 
nice and easy on long drives. It’s got a wo 
of power but it doesn’t take more than 
touch to handle.” More and more hand.soi 
young people of mean.s, flair and taste ; 
recognizing the Imperial as the fine car . 
arc buj-ing it or making it their ultimate go 
See and drive the triumphant Imperial . 
sample the beauty, power and impeccai 
performance which have made it the natio 
new number one prestige ear. Imperial 
Chrysler Corporation’s finest product. 
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THE CHAMP 
MEETS A VEEP 


by MARTIN KANE 


In history's weirdest title fight Floyd Patterson takes on a 
young businessman from Georgia named Pete Rademacher 


T he plan which is afoot to throw 
Olympic Heavyweight Champion 
Pete Rademacher, live and in the full 
bloom of his young manhood, into a 
Seattle ring with Floyd Patterson on 
the fateful night of August 22 is about 
to be executed. The plan has been afoot 
for two years now— not, as most people 
think, for a mere month or so. It did 
not sprout suddenly, as a whim of mil- 
lionaires who are backing Rademacher, 
but was watered and fertilized with 
the timing of a hothouse plant to bud 
only when conditions were right for 
the market— conditions that required 


For the first time since the Dempsey- 
Carpentier light in 1921, a heavyweight 
championship bout wilt be neither audible 
nor visible on TV, radio or even theater 
TV. However, movies of the Patterson- 
Rademacher (ighl will be distributed 
through Youth I'niimiled. 


as strange a combination of men and 
events as ever led up to a prizefight. 

Announcement of the plan raised 
mushroom clouds of indignation. The 
hand of Julius Helfand was raised 
against it, as fast as a smart salute.The 
National Boxing Association refused to 
sanction it. A member of the sporting 
press called Rademacher a ‘‘potential 
corpse,” which is a modest description 
of all mortal men, and demanded that 
Congress get into the act. There were 
unpleasant intimations that Radema- 
cher was a naive boy in the hands of 
unscrupulous moneygrubbers willing 
to expose him to serious injury, even 
death, for the sake of a fast dollar. 


But Pete Rademacher is as naive as 
a cocked pistol. There really was a 
scheming mind behind the plan— Rade- 
macher’s. He dreamed it up and isabout 
to make the dream come true, night- 
mare though it may turn out to be. 

His mind is cold and calculating but 
at the same time warm and adventur- 
ous, even romantic. There is no contra- 
diction here. Columbus did not coldly 
conceive and warmly execute his great 
adventure. The reverse is true. Neither 
did Lindbergh, in his exploration of the 
quick route to Paris. Once started on 
their way both were navigators, cold 
and precise. The fact is that ideas are 
generally warm in conception but their 
successful execution is cold. This one is 
proceeding frigidly to its destiny. 

The only fighter extant who wears 
Bermuda shorts in training, Pete Ra- 
demacher has the dress and manner of 
a bright young businessman, clearly 
the executive type. His speech is di- 
rect, sometimes brusque, but he can 
be charming, too. He has a pretty, gra- 
cious wife and a cute 3-year-old daugh- 
ter. Rademacher and his family make 
the very picture of a young corpo- 
ration executive well and recently 
launched on a promising career. That, 
as it turns out, is exactly his situation, 
win or lose this fight. 

Rademacher, the Olympic and na- 
tional AAU (1953) heavyweight cham- 
pion, will be fighting Patterson, the 
professional heavyweight champion, 
as vice-president of a corporation in 
which the amateur will make his busi- 
ness career. He is being paid a salary, 
not a share of the gate. If the fight 
draws extremely well, the president of 


the company has told him, he may ex- 
pect a small bonus. But the challeng- 
er’s share of the proceeds, which nor- 
mally would go to the fighter himself 
and his manager (Rademacher has no 
manager), will go instead to his com- 
pany, a most unusual enterprise called 
Youth Unlimited. 

It is, of course, unprecedented in 
heavyweight ranks for an amateur to 
fight for the professional title except 
in the dim, early history of prizefight- 
ing before boxing commissions, when 
continued 


EXECUTIVE TURNED TIGER trains with 
an intensity he usually applies to business. 
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UNLIKELY TRIO which cTcaied fiuht arp M 
Unlimited founder un<l Rademacher’s boss; 


CHAMP MEETS VEEP 

ronliniifd 

distinctions between amateur and pro 
were not clearly marked. It was the 
assumption in the old days that any 
man who could up an attractive 
purse had the right to fight the cham- 
pion. Tliat is what has happened in 
this case. Railemacher found wealthy 
patrons who were willing to put up the 
attractive guarantee of $250,000. 

For two years — even before he won 
his Olympic gold medal — Rademacher. 
a boxer with a powerful punch and 
somewhat more than the rudiments of 
defense, daydreamed of making his 
professional debut by engaging the 
heavyweight champion of the world— 
no matter who and no one but. He was 
unwilling to break in by taking on 
four-round preliminary setups, as most 
fighters do. He would make the peak 
in a leap or he would stay in the valley. 

Now and then during those two 
years he broached his idea to someone 
of influence or prestige in boxing, like 
Ed<lie Kagan, for instance, or Rocky 
Marciano, and for a moment the per- 
son broached would consider the pos- 
sibility that this young fellow, so clear 
of eye and precise of speech, might 
nevertheless be just a little bit punchy 
from hi.s amateur fights. Then there 
would be gentle and patient explana- 
tions of the impossibility of the thing 
and Rademacher would turn away to 
seek another buttonhole. 

The many rejections and present 
uproar amuse him now. He remem- 
bers especially a meeting with .Julius 



Helfaml, the New York boxing com- 
mission chairman, who said to him, 
‘‘(Jh, you’re the young fellow who 
can’t make up his mind whether to 
turn profes.sional.” At that time Ra- 
demacher had already made up his 
mind. He just hadn't found out how to 
get it done the way he wanted it done. 

But he met Joe Gannon, an inspector 
for the Washington (I).C.) boxing 
commis.sion. (Jannon had a special dis- 
tinction. He had fought Floyd Patter- 
son in Patterson's maiden appearance 
at Madison Sijuare Garden and had lost 


an eight-round decision. This made 
him one of the few who have gone the 
route with Patterson and has persuaded 
Gannon that Patterson, properly han- 
dled, is not invincible. 

Gannon is a thoughtful man, not 
easily stirred by wild ideas, but he 
thought about Rademacher’s prepos- 
terous notion until it seemed that his 
brain would burst with the magnif- 
icent romance of it all. 

“I’ll try it on Cus D’Amato,” he 
said, after a few nights of fitful sleep, 
unable to shake himself loose from the 


BIOPERSE: PETE 


Thomas Peter Rademacher, the .somewhat 
dillerenl heavyweight challenger, was 
born 28 years ago in the tiny town of 
Tieton, in Washington’s Yakima Valley. 
He was sent to Castle Heights Military 
.\cademy, Lebanon, Tenn. for prep work. 
There he began boxing, winning the light- 
heavyweight title in a tournament staged 
by Tennessee’s military academies. In 
1948 he entered Washington State Col- 
lege, where he played defensive guard on 
the football team and earned a B.S. in 
animal husbandry. Meantime, he contin- 
ued boxing, winning the Northwest Golil- 
en Gloves heavyweight title in 1949. He 
lost il the next year, then won it three 
years running. In 195.3 he also won the na- 
tional AAU title. That same year he mar- 
ried Margaret Sutton and quit boxing, 
since his bride did not approve. In 1954 
Rademacher, an KOTC trainee, began 
his two-year hitch at Fort Benning, Ga. 
He was urged to go into training for the 


RADEMACHER 

Olympics. At first he demurred, due to his 
wife’s feeling.^, finally began training in 
secret. Three months later she overheard 
another ollicer’s wife talking about it at a 
cocktail party. “.After two weeks of real 
combat, she said O.K.,” he recalls. He ar- 
rived in San Francisco for the Olympic 
trials with a badly brui-sed right arm. Nev- 
ertheless. he won three decisions and a 
trip to Melbourne, then spent 12 days in 
a hospital getting the arm repaired. In 
Au.stralia he TKOed his first two oppo- 
nent.s in the second and third rounds re- 
spectively, and was belting away at Rus- 
sian Lev Moukhine in the first round of 
the finals when the referee stopped it with 
Moukhine helpless against the ropes. He 
wanted to challenge Patterson then and 
there, but waited until after his March 
Army discharge and appointment as vice- 
president of Youth Unlimited. The cham- 
pionship match will be but the third pro- 
fessional fight he has ever seen. — U.S. 
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notion’s incubus hold. ‘'He’ll think it’s 
crascy but he might go for it.” 

D’Amato is Patterson'.s manager. He 
dresses like a Broadway businessman 
who wants to look smartly conserva- 
tive — Homburg, pinned collar, laven- 
der shirt and dark blue suit. His white 
hair is cropped so close that it is hard 
to say whether he is a baldy or a crew- 
cut. ( Rademacher is something of each 
too, hut in an earlier stage.) D’Amato 
can look stern or puckish and he can 
act both ways, too, sometimes at the 
same instant. If ever there was a man 
receptive to off-beat ideas it is Cus 
D’Amato. He is currently keeping an 
eye on a protege of his, a goat of a 
race horse which is being trained by a 
pianist who has discovered something 
about finger exercises that he believes 
can be applied to training race horse.s. 
Well, more of this later, but only after 
post time. It could be a killing. 

D’Amato, therefore, received Gan- 
non with the pleasure old kings reserved 
for noted minstrels. Here was a guest 
to his taste. He thought about the idea, 
strolled about his gray-walled apart- 
ment-office, consulted the muses in his 
electrically vibrated relaxation chair, 
and announced that it was ridiculous. 

"Not,” he added, with the wariness 
that has won him the nickname of 
Cautious Cus, “tliat I am against it." 

Gannon would have been in a hope- 
less position had it not been that 
Rademacher had already become ac- 
quainted with Melchior C. Jennings, 
Yale '40, scion of a Pittsburgh oil fam- 
ily, idealist and businessman who is 
known throughout Columbus, Ga. as 
Mike Jennings. Mike Jennings believes 
like a zealot that America was made 
great by practical idealism. In his 
early 20s he suddenly found himself 
the figurehead oi the /a?niJy oil busi- 
ness and resented every minute of ob- 
setjuious suggestion that he sign this 
paper and issue that order without un 
derstanding what he was doing. 

"They used to tell me,’’ he says, 
"that their judgment was better than 
mine because it was such a complicated 
business and it took years to learn it. 
Meanwhile, all I had to do was to sign 
those papers.” 

A man could rot living a life like 
that and Jennings had no desire to rot. 
In time he chucked it all and estab- 
lished himself as proprietor of a small 
sporting goods store, which he called 
Field and Fireside, in Columbus, his 
wife’s family home. Columbus is a 
town where a man like Jennings can 
mess around with bird dogs and enjoy 
himself while making a bit of money 
and thinking long, slow thoughts. His 


store is a southern-fried Abercrombie 
and Fitch ibass plugs, Ivy-style cloth- 
ing, shotguns), a place in which to 
browse as well as buy. People come in 
and talk if they just happen to be 
passing that way. They buy what they 
think they need. Nobody shoves 
merchandise at them. The store is 
doing very well. 

While Lieutenant Pete Rademacher, 
now out of the Army, was stationed at 
nearby Fort Benning, he met Jen- 
nings, like everyone else in that sec- 
tion, and in due course mentioned his 
dream. Jennings topped him by men- 
tioning dream. 

The atom bomb was not built of 
simple materials or by ordinary men. 
To make it there had to be brought 
together, under the right conditions of 
time, temperature and pressure, ex- 
traordinary materials and men, It also 
required somebody who was willing to 
get up around $2 billion. 

The making of this preposterous 
fight required a similar combination- 
physical, spiritual and financial. A 
Rademacher, a Gannon and a D'Amato 
were, to be sure, a combination to be 
reckoned with in any enterprise of this 
nature, but they were made un.stop- 
pahle by the addition of Mike Jennings. 

It has been Jennings’ conviction 
ever since he was commander of an 
armed guard in the Pacific during 
World War 11 that youtli needs the in- 
spiration of incentive and that it is tiot 
easily come by in these times. He be- 
lieves that the Boy Scouts and the 
boys’ clubs do splendid work but that 
their work is not enough. He believes 
a commercial enterprise can fire the 
imagination of youth by presenting the 
notion that the impossible is not to be 
feared but sought out. In doing so, he 
thinks, the enterprise can make a de- 
cent profit. That is the idea behind 
Youth Unlimited, the corporation of 
which Pete Rademacher is vice-presi- 
dent and Mike Jennings is pre.sident. 
It is Jennings’ idea, something he has 
thought about for years. 

A man like that had no difficulty 
persuading D’Amato, with an assist 
from Rademacher, to reconsider. Cus 
conceded finally that the idea was not 
so much "ridiculous” as "fantastic." 
He consented to the match, presided 
Jennings could raise $250,000 as a 
guarantee for Patterson. Jennings had 
no difficulty finding a score of wealthy 
friends to put up the money in sums 
ranging from $5,000 to $25,000 apiece. 

The ultimate catalyst in this strange 
combination of men and events was 
Jack Hurley, the Seattle boxing pro- 
moter, a fellow who performed the 


miracle of building Harry Matthews 
into an acceptable opponent for Rocky 
Marciano. He was selected to promote 
the fight in Seattle where, since he is 
a native son of Washington, Rade- 
macher is a bit of a hero. 

Rademacher is coming into tins 
fight, then, not as any ordinary prize- 
fighter but as an executive of a com- 
pany which has an inspirational idea 
to be sold and eventually will sell 
some products built around that idea. 
In getting this fight, Rademacher’s 
company has done the impossible, and 
Rademacher himself has done the im- 
possible. So youth, to which Rade- 
macher will now be presented as an 
inspirational hero, will have something 
to think about as it buys Youth Un- 
limited merchandise. Few vice-presi- 
dents have gotten off to a better start. 

One of the impossible products 
continued on page 1^9 


THE CHAMPION awaits his challenger 
with confidence bordering on the casual. 
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lill.l. lilU NOW HOl.U.S II.YA Cl.ASS A TIILK 


Mastering the speed and subtle 
whims oj the biggest of the inland scows 
is a job for a sailor who ca7i keep 

a dear head and a steady helm at 35 mph 


The frantic start of the Class A scow race shown at right, 
with roughly $40,000 worth of equipment converging at 
the mark, is a typically hectic meeting of one of the 
most exclusive sailing fraternities in the world. There 
are in existence only three dozen of these 38-foot sloops, 
whose flat-bottomed design with twin rudders and twin 
bilge boards gives them speeds up to 35 mph. This week, 
August 19 23, at the Inland Lake Yachting Association 
regatta on Lake Geneva, Wis., the top 25 members of 
the clan will gather for the Class A championships. 

The A’s will not be the only scows at Lake Geneva. In 
fact, there are some 5,000 other scow sailors— 500 of 
whom will be at Geneva to race scaled-down, 28-foot 
Class E scows, as well as 20-foot C’s and D’s— who claim 
that the A scows and their skippers suffer from elephan- 
tiasis of the hull and ego. But A boat owners like 26- 
year-old Bill Grunow, who puts his ILY.\ title on the 
line this week, receive these comments as the snapping 
of a pupp.v at the heels of a great Dane. “Here is a 
boat,” says Grunow of the A’s, “designed almost entire- 
ly for racing. You’re sitting so close to the water that 
20 mph feels like 40 or 50. You just walk on the waves. 
And she rides the wind. She becomes part of the wind. 
It’s fun trying to conquer anything with spirit like that.” 


B ooming toward flu’ starting line at better than 10 
knots, four Class .4 scows battle for position as their 
crews strap doum sails arid scramble to windu-ard 
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S ir Prize” crew crowds io 
windward. Cliff Traff 
(rims jib as Thomas 
U'urHer’s huge S8-foot A scow, 
world’s fastest sailboat class, 
raundsbuoy in ILYA Regatta. 



M oby Dick" Ups at 
sharp angle, builds 
toward SS-mph top 
speed in class A race as crew- 
men climb rail and stand on 
bilge board to hold hull down. 





Drop," bou'-heary under weight of crewman tak- 
ing down reacher sail, noses into lake and throws swath 
^ of spray, displaying typical dish-shaped scow hull as 
Clark Smith steadies her on course during E-class racing. 




0 ^ Fuaregu" iuppltd hij hmi'p wind during daxH D rarex (above), 
litx uwoxh as Skipper John Diron helps girl crew member Toni 
Xelxon to safe place on bilge hoard, where she remained until 
she wax lifted aboard police boat (below) which alxo towed xcow ashore. 




EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


MONT BLANC: THE HARD WAY TO THE TOP • STATISTICS 
ON THE IRE OF THE UMPIRE • WAITING AT THE GOLDEN 
CATE G THE SORROWS OF JIMMY JONES • FOOTBALL TIME 


THE CONQUERORS 

I N THE 171 years since Mont Blanc 
was first climbed, some 20,000 peo- 
ple have reached its summit, but never, 
until last week, by way of the Grand 
Pilastre. This impregnable bastion is a 
5,000-foot precipice, 60,000 inches of 
rock and green ice jutting to the crest, 
towering just west of the shimmering, 
impassable Brenva Glacier. 

Studying the Grand Pilastre, Wal- 
ter Bonnati, 27, Italv’s foremost climb- 
er, wondered why it had never been 
climbed. He suggested trying it to 
Tony Gobbi, a 43-year-old former law- 
yer, a master of ice climbing, as Bon- 
nati is of rock climbing. Gobbi said 
he’d think it over. Five minutes later 
he said yes. 

On July 31, Bonnati and Gobbi set 
out without advance notice, and that 
night pitched their tent at the 10,725- 
foot level on the plateau beside the 
glacier and directly below the massive 
wall that had never been climbed. 
Bonnati now understood why it had 
not been. “It looked bad,” he said. 
“Our legs shook a bit.” 

6:30 a.m. Auq. 1. The climb began 
with the two men carrying 18 pounds 
of equipment, including 30 ice hooks, 
40 rock pitons, five wedges, two ropes, 
two rope hooks, an Alpine tent and 
food consisting of sugar, chocolate, bis- 
cuits, condensed milk. Smooth rock 
rose 1,500 feet directly above them. 
Beyond the rock lay a 1,500-foot ex- 
panse of rock and ice, and above this, 
2,000 feet of ice. There was not the 
faintest handhold on the smooth rock 
except in a narrow hollow funnel that 
ended in a half-dome. 

Roped to Gobbi, young Bonnati led 
the way up the perpendicular funnel 
at the rate of about 15 inches a minute. 
At the dome, he could find no hand- 
holds nor any way out. The climbers 
had passed the point of no return; they 


could not climb down. Bonnati could 
not see the rock face on either side of 
the funnel to learn if a crevice existed 
on either side. He could not reach out 
to drive a piton into the rock face 
without toppling backwards into the 
void. After an hour he thought, “I 
can’t stay here until my strength 
fails,” so he lunged out blindly to the 
right. There was a small projection for 
a handhold and a crack for his right 
foot. “I was really very lucky,” he 
said. On the left side of the funnel 
there was no projection of any kind. 

After 12 hours, or 10,800 inches, 
Bonnati and Gobbi perched on a nar- 
row ledge below an overhang to spend 
the night. They tried to eat, but could 
not swallow. The sound of water run- 
ning inside the rocks tormented them 
all night. 

Dawn, Aug. 2. Overhead lay the 
worst 50 yards of the climb, 1,800 
inches of absolutely unclimbable rock. 


jutting forward at a 110“ angle, a sheer 
drop of 2,000 feet below Bonnati 
edged sideways in search of an escape 
route. He said, “It was the worst fear 
I ever had to overcome.” 

Finding a crack in the rock face, he 
hung backward, pounding in pitons. 
Hour after hour the two men ham- 
mered pitons into the rock, clawed up, 
pulled out the pitons and hammered 
in more. They left one behind as a 
marker for future climbers. 

Above the overhang, they were half- 
way up Grand Pilastre. On the ice, 
Gobbi took the lead, climbing at the 
rate of about two feet a minute. That 
night they wrapped their tent around 
them in an ice cleft. Again they could 
not eat; their throats were swollen 
shut. 

Dawn, Aug. S. Only 2,000 more feet, 
or 24,000 inches, lay above them in an 
ice-covered cliff. In a final push they 
continued 


CURRENT WEEK AND WHAT’S AHEAD 

• The West: 1-2-3 

Detroit, once the monarch of all the unlimited hydroplaning she surveyed, was 
shut out in the Gold Cup. Seattle entries finished one {Mias Thri/tway), two 
(SAanij/ /), three (MaDerick). Best Detroit could do was fifth {Short Circuit). 

• Comrtband Performance ^ 

Apitrised that Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip will attend the Oct. 19 Mary- 
land-North Carolina football game during their state visit this fall. Terrapin 
Coach Tommy Mont vowed, "We got pretty badly licked last year (30-6J, but 
it won’t happen again this year.” 

• Something Old, Something New 

For the 21st straight time U.S. women defeated the British for the Wightman 
tennis cup. More newsworthy: a Negro, Althea Gibson, represented the U.S. for 
the first time. This made the Chevy Cha.se, Md. club a hesitant host, so the 
matches moved west of the Alleghenies — another first — to Sewickley, Pa., outside 
Pittsburgh, where they made a profit — the first since World War II. 

• Invidious Ultimate 

Ray Eliot, Illinois football coach, reflecting on a trip behind the Iron Curtain a 
couple of years ago, told a congregation of fellow coaches at the University of 
Virginia that he was in a position to advise them: “Get down on your knee.s and 
thank God even for the alumni.” 
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mounted it at the rate of six feet a 
minute, topping the crest of Grand 
Pilastre at 10 a.m. Eight hours of rou- 
tine climbing lay ahead, and at 6 a.m. 
they reached the top of Mont Blanc. 

They had accomplished one of the 
greatest feats in Alpine history, sur- 
mounting the most forbi<lding, most 
dangerous and most spectacular dank 
of the highest mountain in the Alp.s, 
and finding the first new route to its 
summit in 87 years. 

RULE OF THUMB 

T hk rece.nt furor over National 
League umpiring has given rise to 
a new baseball statistic. Just before he 
was fired as manager of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates, Bobby Bragan protested bit- 
terly against the P'rank Dascoli umpir- 
ing team (umpires work in four-man 
teams: each team is named for its sen- 
ior member). Bragan claimed the Das- 
colis were unjustifiably short-tempered 
and had tossed out 30 of the 40 men 
bounced out of National League games 
this season. 

Warren Giles, president of the Na- 
tional League, rejected Bragan’s pro- 
test and denied his figures, but ob- 
stinately refused to issue any official 
recounting of thumbings by his four 
umpiring teams. 



Giles should have known better. The 
baseball fan likes nothing so mucli as 
a new pile of rich, ripe statistics to 
play with. Herewith, then, as a public 
service. Sports Illustrated presents 
Bounce Standings, an accurate ac- 
count of this season’s umpiring activ- 
ity to last week. The figures do not 
include six American League and nine 
National League players who were ex- 
pelled automatically from games for 
fighting, but only those who person- 


ally roused the ire of the ump and saw' 
his thumb. 

amkkh AN i.k;aui'i: 

rmpiriiig 

Number 

IL A. (’, of 

Team 

lioiinred all 

men bounced) 

J’apareJlas 

J3 

.464 

Hommells 

7 

.250 

Summers 

4 

.143 

Berry.s 

4 

NATIONAI. I-KAUI 

.143 

.'K 

DascolLs 

27 

.563 

Gormans 

S 

.167 

Ballanfants 7 

.146 

Conlon.s 

f) 

.125 


Maybe the Paparellas and the Das- 
colis could meet in a Bouncing World 
Series, with a suitable trophy, perhaps 
a gold-plated thumb, for the winners. 
It would be called the Bobby Bragan 
Trophy, naturally. 

ENGAGED 

1 1HE CITY of San Franci.sco, a gay old 
• girl with a good deal of money, 
seemed to be having last-ininule 
qualms about marriage with that for- 
tune hunter from the East, the New 
York Giants baseball club. As her first 
flattered excitement at love letters 
from the Polo Grounds liegan to sub- 
side. a good many of her citizens be- 
gan to wonder 1 ) if the Giants were 
really anything much but Willie 
Mays, 2 1 if an .■American League team 
mightn’t prove much more com- 
patible— San Francisco has produced 
scads of American League stars, 3) 
if they really wanted to put civic 
funds into a baseball park, 4' if they 
really wanted to pay to watch base- 
ball on Skiatron and 5) if they wouldn’t 
be sorry when that grand old minor 
league baseball name— the San Fran- 
cisco Seals — vani.shed forever. 

But despite the skittishness of the 
bride-to-be — a natural enough reaction 
in a wealthy older girl contemplating 
a second adventure in matrimony— 
the wedding finally began to seem 
certain. The marriage broker, Mayor 
George Christopher, remained firm. 
He sent a letter of definite intent to the 
Polo Grounds: the city (which badly 
needs a new stadium) proposed to 
build a 45,000-seat baseball park and 
rent it to the Giants for 7'V of box- 
office revenue: the city would operate 
its parking lots and let the Giants 
profit from in-the-park concessions. 
The ambitious uncle of the groom, 
Horace Stoneham, sighed with satis- 
faction, prepared to lay the proposal 
before his stockholders and planned to 
come to Ran Francisco to mediate 
further soon. An autumn wedding is 
anticipated. 

MIST IN CHICAGO 

T he last time we tuned you in on 
Trainer Jimmy Jones of Calumet 
Farm iSI, June 24 1 he was getting 
ready to quit the East for Chicago in a 
particularly happy state of mind about 
his 2-year-olds. Well, so far this season 
Calumet horses have won considerably 
more than a million dollars for the 
stable, and Jimmy Jones is still in a 
happy mood but he has still not used 
many of those 2-year-olds. A Sports 


Illu>tr ■ TED correspondent caught up 
with Jimmy the other day at Wash- 
ington Park just as he was uttering one 
of his customary low moans about the 
way handicappers load the weight on 
Calumet horses. Jones had just saddled 
his 3-year-old filly Rosewood for the 
Misty I.sJe Handicap, and the mi.st 
gathered in Jimmy’s voice. "See that 
Romanita, the No. 4 horse?" he a?ked. 
"Going in at odds of 6 to 5 carrying 
122 pounds. If she were our hor.se she’d 
be 1 to 2 with 126 pounds. Yes, sir, 
don’t waste your money on our horse, 
the 4-hor.se is too good.’’ 

One minute and 35 seconds later 
Calumet’s Rosewood, carrying a mod- 
est 110 pounds 'most of it Willie Har- 
tacki. came home at odds of 5 to 1 and 
added another .?13,025 to Calumet’s 
earnings for the year. Jone.s put down 
his binoculars. "Excuse me,” he paid. 
"I have to go down to the winner’s 
circle." 

Ten minutes later he wa.s ba'k, com- 
posing his face into grave lines for a 
discussion of those Calumet 2-year- 
olds. "Well, you might say we have a 
nice-looking group of 2-year-olds but 
they’re awful slow to come to hand. 
They’re nice horses but they’re having 
trouble with ankles and ligaments. Oh 
well, anybody who messes around with 
young horses is going to have this kind 
of trouble.” 

Sipping a gin and tonic without gin, 
Jimmy went on: “I know I said a cou- 
ple of months ago that our 2-year-olds 
would go to town in the fall. Well, 
thing is, we haven’t needed them. If 
we used 'em hard now it would be at 
the expense of next year. The form 
we're trying to reach with each of them 
is a very delicate thing, more delicate 
than a laily’s wristwatch. I’d say our 
best 2-year-olds are Kentucky Pride, 
Tim Tam and Temple Hill. They’re 
Derby candidates, but you can’t tell 
what injuries will do.” 

Somebody remarked that Kentucky 
Pride had run twice and won twice, 
the first time by five lengths and the 
second time by six, and had already 
been named by one knowledgeable 
race writer as “a cinch to win next 
year’s Derby.” “Yes,” said Jones al- 
most with sadness, "he looks like he’ll 
come along.” 

Somebody brought up turf races. 
"Turf races make me nervous," said 
Jimmy. "They’re just plain dangerous. 
Three years ago we raced a good horse, 
Mark-Ye-Well, at Washington Park 
and he came up lame and never started 
another race. The horses kick up div- 
ots; you can’t replace them. And when 
contin ued 
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"Now lei 7ne get this straight— they pay him a salary of $70,000 and then toss him out of the gaine?” 
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the grass is wet it’s too slick for racing. 
You take an awful risk.” 

Ah, yes, observed an observer, but 
wasn't the American Derby, a turf 
race worth about .? 10 - 1 , 000 , coming up 
August :U and didn’t Jones have an 
eligible 3-year-old named Iron Liege 
who doesn't seem to mind whether he 
runs on dirt, water or possibly even 
broken glass? 

■'There's a lot in what you say,” said 
Jimmy, "and I won’t say Iron Liege 
won’t run in that race. When they start 
handing out that kind of dough you 
got to think two, three times. You got 
to think 20, 30 times. It's a borderline 
decision. 

"It’s like Kipling says: ‘There’s 
times that you think you mightn’t, 
and times that you know you might. 
But the things that you learn with the 
yellow and brown, they’ll help you a 
lot with the white.’ 

"Don’t use those two last lines, 
though. Kipling was talking about his 
girl friends and it might make him look 
bad.” And Jimmy waved himself off. 

THE APPRAISER 

rpK.vs of thousands of fight fans are 
■^currently engaged in a fascinated 
remote-control psychoanalysis of the 
Olympic heavyweight champion, Pete 
Radomacher. who ’will fight Floyd 
Patterson, the real heavyweight cham- 
pion, in Seattle this month. What 
Sort of martyr, they want to know, 
not only books himself a battle with 
a lion i.sff page 10) but takes care 
of financing the spectacle too? Last 
week a good many citizens of Char- 
lotte, N.C. had reason to believe they 
had discovered a bubbling spring of 
the purest dope; one Neil Wallace, a 
30-year-old heavyweight who is es- 
saying a local comeback, came home 
after training, dining and engaging in 
long conversations with Rademacher 
at his Georgia camp. 

"What,” he iva.s instantly asked, 
"are Rademacher’s weak points?” 

"Pete treated me awfully good in 
Georgia.” he said. "I’d rather discuss 
his strong points.” 

"What are they?” 

"He's big and he can hit.” 

"Can Rademacher be hit?” 

“I sure liked the food down there,” 
said Wallace. "Lots of steak and beef 
stew.” 

"Is Rademacher poised? Tricky?” 

"Pete seems to be a wonderful guy. 
He has a good thing going for him.” 


"What did the people in Georgia 
think of him?” 

"They kept saying, ‘He beat the 
big Russian [Lev Moukhine of the 
Russian Olympic team], didn’t he?’ ” 

"Do you personally feel he has a 
chance?” 

"I wouldn’t like to say. Pete was 
loo nice to me.” 

“If you were fighting liim tomorrow, 
who'd j’ou bet on?” 

"Mow that’s (lifTerent,” said Wal- 
lace (who won 18 of 21 {)rofessional 
fights, and then took a seven-year 
layoff because of brittle hands). "I’d 
sure like that chance for about one 
one-hundredth of what he’s giving 
Patterson. Like I say, Pete’s a good 
boy. I’d be inclined to bet on myself.” 

ANNUAL REMINDER 

TTTHii.E TUB Chicago White Sox were 
sneaking up on the New York 
Yankees and the five-team melee con- 
tinued in the National League last week 
a premature football game stole the 
stage in the Midwest. Some 75,000 .sat 
in wet content in Soldier Field, Chicago 
to watch the New York Giants, cham- 
pions of the urofessional world, down 
the College All-Stars 22-12. (The White 
Sox, playing Detroit at Comiskey Park 
earlier in the day. drew 7,938.) 

It was, of course, pro football’s an- 
nual reminder and appetite-whetter 
for the season to come, and the game 
went as most of these games go— the 
pros sparred for a quarter analyzing 
the .All-Star offense and defense, and 
then, discovering that the All-Star sec- 
ondary was no match for professional 



BLAST 

The runner touched first 
And it promptly e.xploded; 

He should have remembered 
The ba.''e.s were loaded. 

- Chaklbs E. Haul 


pass patterns, gave the collegians some 
painfully effective lessons in the sub- 
ject, with the veteran pas.ser Charley 
Conerly as head instructor. For the 
All-Stars, Stanford’s John Brodie 
played quarterback with aplomb, 
passed nearly as well as Conerly and, 
ju.stifiably, was selected a.s the most 
valuable of the collegians. 

At the half, last year’s most valu- 
able All-Star player received his tro- 
phy. He was Bob Pellegrini, the Mary- 
land linebacker, and he was as confused 
as the current All-Star secondary de- 
fense. He thanked his coaches and 
teammates and parents and wound up 
by saying, "But most of all I owe 
thanks to my dog.” This caused a 
rustle of questioning in the wet stands 
and was never explained to the 7.5,000. 
According to the script, what Pelle- 
grini meant was, "But most of all I 
owe thanks to my God.” 

GROUNDWORK 

^NE of the big problems in advanc- 
ing American tennis is ju.st spading 
up the ground: finding, in the vast 
readies of the country, the young play- 
ers who ought to be guided, encouraged 
and watched. Some of the best help 
yet to turn up in solving this problem 
has come from the National Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Its fourth na- 
tional tournament for juniors and boys 
wound up at Santa Monica, Calif, last 
Saturday after beginning, weeks ago, 
with local tournaments in which 40,- 
000 young players took part. Those 
who survived the state eliminations 
were sent on to Santa Monica— and 
they arrived there from 4.5 states, Alas- 
ka and Hawaii. 

The two champions this year are 
Paul Palmer of Phoenix. Ariz. iboys) 
and Allen Fox of Beverly Hills, Calif, 
(juniors). Fox and T^arry Nagler, of 
Roslyn, N.Y. i who also reached the 
junior finals), will automatically be 
added to the USLTA’s Junior Davis 
Cup Squad, the re.st of whose members 
are already assembled and under the 
guidance, for the next four weeks, of 
William F. Talbert and Jack Bushman. 

The cost of this year’s tournament 
— $15,000 — was covered by Motorola, 
Inc. The local Jaycee groups provided 
organization and manpower, and the 
entire effort came off resoundingly 
well: 40,000 kids got a pat of encour- 
agement and a chance at tournament 
play. And the Jaycees reached all the 
way down to the small-town, grasw- 
roots level where many of the coun- 
try’s best athletes are found— a level 
tennis has rarely reached in the past. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


CHARLIE WINDSOR 



England's 8-yeaf-old Prince Charles climbed into the cock- 
pit of his father’s Dragon class BluchoUle last week and 
took part in his first yacht race— giving rise to qualms 
in his own stomach, rousing up criticism of his care- 
free parent in some British newspapers (which implied, 
without actually saying so, that the weather at Cowes 
was much too blustery for a child) and earning the re- 
spect of millions of his sea-conscious countrymen. The 
little prince, who was living aboard the royal yacht 
Britannia with his father, had to beg hard for the chance 
to take part in the race. But after bounding about in the 


choppy water for an hour before the event it was evident 
that he had cause to reconsider— his face looked pale. A 
barge from the Britannia nosed alongside, and an officer 
called, "Does he want to leave?” His father looked in- 
quiringly at Charles from his post at the tiller. "No,” said 
Charles, albeit faintly. "No,” shouted his parent and 
added, “Cheer up, Charles. You’ll be all right.” He was. 
He brightened, as spray flew over him during the two- 
hour race (in which Bluebottle finished fourth), and 
afterward he achieved real triumph: his father let him 
sail Bluebottle himself on the return to the Britannia. 
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EARLY-BIRO SHOPPERS PREEN IN HISTORIC ATTIRE 


RACCOON REVIVALISTS. GATHERED AT LORD & TAYLOR, DEEY THE AUGUST 


ENTER VINTAGE 
RACCOONS 

PHOTOCltArMS IIY TOS'Y TltUlIX) 


Many a diehard Secessionist salted 
away Confederate money after the 
Civil War, frying. "The South will 
rise once inor»‘f” and there- are still 
those who hoi)efully hold Imjierial Rus- 
sian bonds. Bui there is no evidence 
at all that anyone spent the Depression 
year.s in huyin^f up old raccoon coats. 
Last Week it heuan to apjjear as if any- 
one will) had done .sn— providinj; lie 
<lid not end up in a padfied cell — might 
very well have had a corner on a most 
curioas commodity market, lentil only 
u few day.s ago imhody really thought 
tli(‘ market existed. Buyers for Xew 
York'.s fashionable Lord Taylor 
howe\ er. noted that the advent of the 
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TWO POSTURES IN RACCOON 



HEAT TO SHOW WHAT AUTUMN MAY BRING 


sports car had brought some old rac- 
coon coats out of tlie closet, and were 
led to wonder what had happened 
to all the thousands of old raccoons 
which the Charleston-and-hip-flask 
set of the carefree 1920s had aban- 
doned after the Wall Street crash. 
What would happen if they were dis- 
covered and remarketed as furry an- 
tiques? They found coats by the score 
in basements and attics — one with a 
pair of bootleg-era brass knucks in a 
pocket. The first 500 offered for sale— 
at $25 — were gone by noon to the new 
generation of college students. This 
w’eek, with Macy’s in the battle too, 
old raccoons were back, back, back. 




VASSAR LOOK 

Elegant Lord & Taylor started 
the raccoon renaissance with 
this ad on August 4, offering 
"a limited collection” of such 
heirlooms, '‘battle-scarred and 
in a guaranteed state of mag- 
nificent disrepair,” at $25 per 
(“no mail or phone orders”). 


HI’YAH LOOK 

Popular Macy’s jumpetl in 
week later with collection of 
its own (at $22.09, also no mail 
or phone orders), warning of 
“lovely hole.s, a divine tear 
here or there,” but bragging 
of “a marvelou.s snobby seedi- 
nes.s no other fur can boast.” 


O// Rm'oo//s 
don 'tfade 
away 

they 

Mac vs 
22.09 


Macys 
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WONDERFUL WORLD coulinucd 


WAITING 
FOR THE 

WHISTLE 


With the kickoff whistle only a month or so away, college foot- 
ball players across the country are putting in their final hours 
of summer work. Their jobs, while possibly not as cool and refresh- 
ing as Red Grange’s fabled ice route, somehow reflect the ttation’s 
tempo a quarter century after Grange. Many players found em- 
p/oyment this summer in sprawfing .steef mills, in outfits engaged 
in clas-sified government projects and in construction crews whack- 
ing up new shojjping centers. Other players, no less ambitious, 
east a quiet and sober eye to their future careers and caught 
their fitness workouts in off-business hours. Here are seven of 
this fall’s cast of football characters— four laborers, a mailman, 
a scholar and a salesman— outfitted in the uniforms of summer 
toil. Come late September, you’ll see them in shirts with numbers. 




MICHIGAN STATE TACKLE Pat Burke sclls 
insurance, maintains fitness in school gym. 



SYRACUSE END, powerful Dick Lasse, horses a cumber-some piece of casting eiiuipment 
across the floor of a Syracuse corporation which is engaged in classified mis.'^ile work. 
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COUPLES ENGINE AND FLATCAR IN A HOUSTON STEEL PLANT 



ILLINOIS QUARTERBACK Bill OfTenbecher, a cog in last year's 
Michigan Slate upset, is plumber’s digger on the Illini campus. 


AUGUST 19. 1957 



COLORADO GUARD, burly John Wooten, a conslruclion worker 
at a new Boulder shopping center, stacks heavy drums of oil. 



PITT HALFBACK, Scholarly pre-med Jim Theodore, studies ana- 
lytical chemi-siry probIem.s to lighten his fall laboratory load. 

PENN HALFBACK Frank Riepl offers football writers a .sure-fire 
cliche as he carries mail in hi.s home town of South River, N.J. 




WONDERFUL WORLD coiilinurd 


PEACE & 
IMMUNITY 


These midsummer yaniesmeii in Boston’s Paul Revere Mall 
(ri{/fit) and New York’s Washington S(iuare (f/iloir) are 
serenely making the most r)f tlieir right peaceahly to assem- 
ble. as guaranteed by their C onstitution, while enjoying an 
immunity from congressional legislation not sharcnl at this 
time by the moguls of professional baseball, football, bas- 
ketball and hor-key. Plarjue beneath wliirh modern Bos- 
tonians play cards commemorates a 1775 speech by Pa- 
triot Joseph Warren, enjoining tand it’s good carcl-gume 
advice too ) : "You will not turn your faces from your foes.” 




NEW YORK CHESS PLAYERS 'COwl intently ill iheir boards in 
sessions which an- a daily part of life in Washington Stiuare. 
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BOSTON CARD PLAYERS, busy wilh a two-handed Italian pastime called briscola, fore- 
gather under plaque recalling their prerogatives under Article I of the Bill of Rights. 
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THE 
‘HAMBO’ 
HITS 
DU QUOIN 


by JEREMIAH TAX 


Shouxase fi)r the 1957 Hambletonian, 
premiere event in trotting, is a county 
fair extravaganza that transforms a 
little southern Illinois town into a 
nine-day Sew Orleans Mardi Gras 
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T ub ftousE ON the tuot— high-step- 
ping, mane flashing, tail dying— is 
surely one of the more estheticaliy sat- 
isfying spectacles in sport, on a par 
with a crosscourl backhand off the ten- 
nis racket of Ken Rosewall or a fast 
break on the basketball court paced by 
Bob Cousy. It follows that a field of 15 
of the purest bred and most meticulous- 
ly trained trotters skimming the sur- 
face of a fast mile track in competition 
for a $100,000 prize is a sight to bring 
a rush of gladness to the heart, blood 
to the head and money to the mutuel 
machines. This then is the Ilambleto- 
nian, premiere event of the year in 
trotting, which will be raced at Du 
Quoin, 111., Tuesday, August 27. 

Since 1930, with one wartime year ex- 
ception, this climactic trot for 3-year- 
olds has been staged at Goshen, X.Y., 
a few miles from the farm where the 
great Hambletonian stood at stud in 
the middle years of the 19th century 
and established himself as the domi- 
nant sire of all time, with nine out of 
10 of today’s harness horses tracing 
directly to him in the male line. This 
year’s move to Du Quoin was one re- 
sult of the current war between the 
United Slates Trotting Association and 
New York Commissioner George Mon- 
aghan I SI, April 29, IBnTt. .\nd there 
are reasons to believe that it will stay 
in Du Quoin for a long time, Don and 
Gene Hayes, squires of the Hayes Fair 
Acres and impresarios of the Du Quoin 
State Fair, have put together a sched- 
ule of sport, spectacle and general hoop- 
la for Hambletonian Week that should 
make it impossible for another move 
even to be considered in the foreseeable 
future. They offer the race as but one 
item— albeit the feature— of a round of 
cattle shows, midway rides, auto races, 
water ski exhibitions (on the oval la- 
goon in the track’s center field j. and 
they stage vaudeville galas starring 
such as Guy Mitchell, the Mills Broth- 
ers, Joni James and the Four Aces. In 
short, a county fair Hollywood-style 
and a fine horse race to boot. 

A paradox of this year’s Hambleto- 
nian is the fact that it may produce a 
new record, though there is not a single 
truly outstanding horse in the field 
comparable to, say, Scott Frost two 
years ago. Hoot Mon’s 1947 mark of 
two minutes fiat may fall for two rea- 
sons: the track at Du Quoin is much 
faster than Goshen’s ever was: and with 
the race coming off three weeks later 
than usual it will result in "readier” 
horses, most with at least two addition- 
al major stakes to their credit. The ex- 
tra training will help, too. 

As occasionally happens in impor- 


tant horse races, the betting favorite 
will by no means be the sentimental 
one. The latter is Cassin Hanover, and 
not because this fine filly is a daughter 
of Hoot Mon. Cassin ha.s been trained 
and will be driven by Fred Egan, whose 
Emerald Isle green silks have been 
flashing around trot ting tracks for more 
than 50 years. Egan is now 77 and is 
determined to become the oldest driver 
to win this event. iBi Shively was 74 
when he won with Sharp Note in 1952). 
Earlier this season it appeared that 
"the old man and his mare” might have 
a good chance at the top prize, but 
Cassin has been disappointing in her 
last few outings, including one at Ver- 
non Downs two weeks ago when she 
was soundly beaten in a race with othei 


Hambletonian eligibles. Oddly enough, 
however, this may be the stage setting 
for a remarkable coincidence. In 1949, 
Egan was propping Miss Tilly for the 
Hambletonian and was trounced both 
a month and a week before the event, 
but came on to win it in straight heats 
and in record time for a filly. Ca.ssin 
and the veteran Egan may be only 
emotional favorites, but they must not 
be counted out completely. 

Despite some bad breaks which have 
caused inconsistent performances. 
Hickory Smoke, trained and driven by 
Johnny Simpson (st-c (orcr), is still the 
horse to heat. Simpson did not send 
Smoke to the race.s until comparative- 
ly late in the season, obviously aiming 
the colt for this one event, a trick at 
which Johnny is an expert. Smoke’s 
one serious flaw, a tendency to bear in 
on turns, should not handicap him to 
any appreciable extent on the wide 
sweeps and long stretches of a mile 


track. His occasional lapses into stride- 
breaking this year were practically ail 
the result of near or actual accidents, 
one of which brought him to his knee.s 
and bruised both shins. Simpson says 
the colt is sound, however, and in such 
condition he has the best collection of 
physical attributes — speed, manners, 
.stamina— to surmount the many dif- 
ficulties presented by a typical Ham- 
bletonian field. 

These all have to do with the num- 
ber of post-time entries — 15 seems a 
good guess this year— which multiplies 
the likelihood that racing luck will 
play a larger than usual part in the 
outcome. The size of the field means 
that the horses will start in two tiers, 
eight behind the starting gate and the 


remainder behind them — the No. 9 
horse behind No. 1, and so on. There is 
simply no question but that the second- 
tier horses are under a handicap right 
at the start — with two possible excep- 
tions. If the No. 1 horse leaves fast, the 
No. 9 horse is then in perfect position 
to stay right behind him and go into 
the first turn well tucked in in second 
place— an ideal spot for most trotters. 
The other possible beneficiary is the 
extreme outside horse in the second 
tier. In the event of a jam-up in the 
center of the track before the turn is 
reached, this outside horse has the best 
chance to go wide around the field 
without slowing down. 

After the start, the crowded track 
will continue to take its toll of racing 
strategy, with drivers exerting much 
of their effort in trying to stay out of 
trouble rather than in planning possi- 
ble moves. The smartest driver and 
cohHh ucd 
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HAMBLETONIAN 

coKtMiued 

speediest colt may be three or four 
lanes wide for much of the race, and 
thus forced to travel farther than all 
the other horses. Conversely, they may 
find themselves locked in tight on the 
rail all the way, with never an oppor- 
tunity to use either speed or savvy. 
These and other problems exist in a 
normal eight-horse field, of course, but 
to a much lesser degree. The only en- 
try for whom a Hambletonian poses no 
such difficulties is the colt who 1) draws 
an inside, first-tier position, 2) can 
leave the gate at top speed, 3) can 
maintain it practically all the way. 
The first two condition.s are reasonable 
enough, but the third— especially 
when added to the second— is really 
too much to expect of any 3-year-old. 

All of which may help explain why 
only twice in the past 10 years has the 


row, and more races for the last four 
years in a row. In that time, he has 
stuffed his trophy case with just about 
every cup, bow! and silver tea service 
offered on the Grand Circuit as well as 
the nighttime tracks. But he has not 
won a Hambletonian. This year he will 
be driving an erratic little filly named 
Flicka Frost, and almost no one but 
Billy will concede she has a real chance. 
Billy goes further. With any kind of a 
fair break in post position and the sub- 
sequent action, he thinks he can win. 
Considering the usual reluctance of 
horsemen even to discuss their own 
entry’s chances, this amounts to wild 
optimism. 

You could compile quite a list of 
things that are wrong with Flicka— 
and those same experts will help you. 
She will break stride at the start of a 
race, and any other time she doesn’t 
care for the requests her driver makes 
of her. She has her own ideas about 


HOW THEY RUN THE HAMBLETONIAN 


To win the Hambletonian, a horse must be 
first in two of the mile heats, which are 
raced roughly an hour apart. If different 
horses win the first two heats, all horses 
come back for a third heat. If still another 
horse wins this heat, only the three heat 
winners come back for a fourth and final 
mile. Harness horses are bred and trained 
for stamina as well as speed; a three-heat 
afternoon will not faze them. Many have 
registered their fastest time in the final mile 
of a best-two-out-of-three race. 

Post position for the first heat is drawn 
by lot; after that, it is determined by the 
order of finish in the previous heat, the 
winner getting \o. 1, and so on. 

Owners must make the first eligibility 


payment (of $10) for the Hambletonian by 
the May 1 following the horse's first birth- 
day, which, for all horses, is January 1 of 
the year after foaling. Two more payments 
must be made by January 1 of each of the 
two succeeding year.s, and there is an added 
starling fee 48 hours before the race. This 
year’s starting fee is $1,000; the total pre- 
race payment for each of the starters will 
be $1,460. The track will pul up an ad- 
ditional $32,000 or 45 of the accumu- 
lated post-time purse, whichever amount is 
greater. Thus, with 15 starters, the 1957 
H.ambletonian purse will total $104,000 — 
after some minor deductions, 60'1 to the 
winner, 25',' to second, 10‘,le to third and 
5',i. to fourth. 


prerace favorite won the Hambleto- 
nian, though in all fairness there is an- 
other side to this coin. Many owners 
and trainers aim their colts tow-ard 
peak performance in this race, with its 
excellent purse and the immense pres- 
tige which goes with winning the Der- 
by of trotting. They bring their charges 
along so carefully (one might almost 
add secrellij) that on Hambletonian 
day it is conceivable that literally no 
one, and that includes the driver, 
knows exactly how good the horse 
really is. The surprise long-odds win- 
ner is a surprise to his own driver. 

One driver who will not be surprised 
if he’s first at Du Quoin— though a 
great many experts will be — is Billy 
Haughton. This young man of 33 has 
won more money than any other driver 
in harness racing for five years in a 


how to go her race. But one thing she 
has— beyond dispute— and that is 
blazing speed. In the past month, 
while Haughton has been occupied 
elsewhere, she has been worked and 
handled in races by several other driv- 
ers, including Del Miller, possibly the 
most expert manager of problem horses 
in the business. She still has her speed 
and, if her manners have improved suf- 
ficiently, she could easily become the 
newest long-shot Hambo winner. 

Among all the eligibles, there has 
been no bigger disappointment this 
year than Joe O’Brien’s colt. Bond 
Hanover. As a 2-year-old, Bond was 
the most consistent race horse in his 
class, finishing first, second or third in 
23 of his 27 starts, an exceptional rec- 
ord for a freshman. He was second 
choice (to Hickory Smoke) in the win- 


ter book and a favorite of the many 
who consider O’Brien the peer of any 
trainer-driver around. As of this writ- 
ing, however, Bond has yet to start 
this season. He has been lame and 
otherwise unsound for reasons which 
O’Brien and the vets have been unable 
to discover and must now be reckoned 
a doubtful starter at Du Quoin. But 
Joe, who drove Scott Frost to his 
Hambletonian victory in IS.'i.'S, has 
another entry in Mudge Hanover, 
Bond’s stablemate and almost exact 
opposite, medically speaking. It was 
last year that Mudge was lame and 
this year that he has shown well. He 
still suffers from a quarter crack that 
appears slow in healing, but that’s the 
only thing slow about this colt. 

One other entry, particularly, rates 
most serious consideration: Ralph 
Baldwin’s filly, Hoot Song. This young 
lady has a great deal to recommend her 
if you discount her odd habit of going 
into a break right at the wire — a trait 
which leads some to believe that she 
lacks stamina, tiring and losing her 
gait at the precise moment when it 
counts most. The rest must be figured 
as long-odds hopefuls, which scarcely 
rules them out as potential winners in 
this event. A. consistent colt like Silver 
Way, for example, might bring Driver 
Frank Ertin first past the wire simply 
by outstaying the field. Ned Bower, 
last year’s dark horse winner with The 
Intruder, has another sleeper in Storm 
Cluud. The Hayes brothers have their 
own entry, Royal Rodney, who has 
been training well on his home grounds 
in Du Quoin. Only a newcomer to har- 
ness racing would fail to note carefully 
the presence of a Hambletonian colt 
trained and driven by the slick veteran 
Curly Smart: the other drivers won't. 
His name is Philip Frost. Finally, there 
are those who say that Johnny Simp- 
son will be drii’ing the wrong horse in 
his entry if he expects to win. They 
prefer the fast but flighty Rhonda 
Hanover to Hickory Smoke. 

One thing is certain for Tuesday, 
August 27: the Hayes brothers will 
have a superbly conditioned track 
ready for thi.s race. What happens on it 
may bear not the slightest resemblance 
to all of the above predictions for a 
reason which can only be termed an 
act of God. It can get pretty hot at 
Du Quoin. A few years ago, a little 
chestnut pacer led the field down to 
the half in about 1 :00 or so— and then 
finished up the track, near collapse 
from heat prostration. It was 120® in 
Du Quoin that afternoon, and any- 
thing can happen to men and horses in 
that kind of weather. “• 
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FIVE SHOTS IN FIVE SECONDS 


...with bolt action accuracy 


No other rifle cnml>incs speed a»d accuracy 
as does the Model 88 — some have either one 
or the other, never both! i’ick up an un- 
loaded 88 — .snap it to your shoulder, work 
the lever fast, again, again. Notice the cri.sp, 
short lever stroke, notice how your finger 
slays right on the trigger while operating 


front 
locking 
bolt 


Thrrr. nol two, oviTsiii' locking lup.« rotntc 
Inlii tlir M'rrivcr riclil nrxl to ihe carlri<](!i- 
for prrfcrt bnwUing — ilie roialing IwiJt 
hoItU liriiiU|ia<->- .imi (iivfx ,i boll iii'lion ac- 
I'urtti'v npvcr liofore oliiaio.' I in a lever 


weighs 
less than 
7 pounds 

lialunred to perfection, 
ilie 88 weighs aboul 
mui'ti as a good, light 
upland slioigun— the 
swings and ptdnis 
when you carry it llirougli a lough day. 


the action — that’s the way to be fast! But 


ai'iion rilh-. 


llicre’s more — this 88 puts ’em in a tight 
group lhal'll measure with the finest Ixdt 
action shooting. Get everything a big game 
rifle can offer — get the Wincliestcr 88. 

Here’s ihe heal pari. 

For only $1.^..S0 down and a few 
dollars a month, this 
Winchester model 88 is yours. 

See your dealer for details. 


r wiMCMata 



first lever action rifle 


built with a one-piece stock 



curacy dciiiunds liic zero-holding stcaditieu 
of a onc-piccc slock, and free llouling barrel. 
Only the 88 and boll action rifles have llicsc 
plus-furturs. 


3 great new 
high intensity 
loads 

ChiNiso from the ihrcR 
most modern loads 
availahlr.Thc superb, 
flul-shonling 243. the 




nd ,308 or llie 


brush-burking 3.38. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION — NEW HAVEN 4, CONN 


ICHESTER-weSTERN DIVISI 


>LI N 


ECTICUT 



Kig' -le ag- u € 


Campus alhlptos umr iiool olT ihe field a'< well a? on. One 
reason — wool pives leeway for aelion. It flexes like your own 
muscle. Siiown; jai'>]uar<M\iiit wool sweater, striped wool jacket. 


aiotlxiiicj 


Jf 'hon thorc'sa flirl lo 
impress, wDol gives 
y<iu a great Imild-up. 
The natural supi’leiicss 
of woid makes it tailor 
more obediently, fit 
more truly. Shown, 
a natural-line grey 
striped wool suit. 


Good form comes rialurally to a real 
athlete. And the same is true with wool. 

Wool’s well-grootned look is some- 
thing a man never has in think about. 

W hether you're in class ... at the 
stadium ... or dating your best girl, 
you can he sure wool’s richness will 
make an impressive appearance. You 
can he confident that wool’s tailoring 
will never let you down. 

For staying in trim is second nature 
to w t)ol. Its unique resilience enaldes 
your slacks and jackets to automatically 
spring ha<-k in shape . . . actually 
freshen themselves. 

In style and wear-wiihout-<’are, pure 
wool is in a league l>y itself. 


It's rifihl toJn‘ Colorful - and this red wool flannel 
shirt will >lay bright all it-; life — for wool lock.s dye 
deep iriUi iu very lieart. Slacks are pure wool, loo. 





wools. . . the letter irran’s choice 



A sUi<liiint tradilion tliat’s bigger tlian ever — the wool polo coat. 
By its side is a dasliing newcomer — the wool ra[>e. Both provide 
superb weatlier protection. For wool is a natural windbrcaker. 
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to Wool 



Clothes shown ahnvc are 
of line Atnerican-made 
woolens. For further 
inrormatioo, write WOOL, 
Dej>t. S-3, 420 Lexingtea 
Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Sponsored with ASPC 



-^Jobody has ever been able to say what sport is, quite. 

But life would hardly be the same without it. 

Perhaps that’s because sport means a number of opposite things. 

It means fact and it means fancy. It is as tangible as a baseball 
bat and as intangible as a frosty morning; exciting as a photo- 
finish, serene as ebb tide. 

It is competition; composure; memory; anticipation. 

Sport is not all things to all people. But today it is 
something in more dilfei'ent ways to moi'e people than it has ever 
been before. 

It is play for many and work for a few. 

It is what no one has to do and almost everyone wants to do. 

It represents, on the one hand, challenges willingly accepted— 
and, on the other, gambits willingly declined. 

Its colors are as bright as a cardinal’s feathers; as soft 
as midnight on a mountain trail. 

It is as loud as Yankee Stadium at the climax of a World 
Series— and as quiet as snow. 

It is exercise and rest. It is man exuberant and man content. 

In America today sport is not only a dream that lies over the 
rainbow. It is also an awakening that brings a family together- 
on a boat or beach, skiing weekend or camping trip. 

Sport is not art or religion, morals or ideals. But with all 
of these it shares values which are at least humanly high and 
always highly human. 

Sport is an expanding world in an expanding universe. 

Sport is a wonderful world. 


All About 
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WATER 

SKIING 


It’s fast fun and it’s taken the 
fancy of three million. Here a 
champion shoivs how to do it 

by BRUCE PARKER with MORT LUND 

Heading my own water ski schools at Dart’s Lake, N.Y. and Nassau, 
Bahamas. I’ve found that water skiing is the one thing that gets 
everyone out. In a few short years It has become the favorite of 
resort-goers, and about 300,000 people are taking it up each year 
—three million all told by now. A few weekends spent following the 
instructions on the next few pages will make your vacations more 
fun. Keep these rules in mind: 1) Don’t buy cheap skis; expect to 
pay at least $40. 2) Twenty-five horsepower or more is best for 
water skiing, but you can do with less. 3) With 25 hp or more, pick 
skis 6 } 2 inches wide and 5 feet 6 inches long if you weigh under 130, 
0 feet 9 inches for 130 to 175, 6 feet 3 inches for more than 175. 
With less than 25 hp, use longer, wider skis. 4) Don't ski in shallow 
water or at night. Now turn page to begin your course of instruction. 
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Make sure that bindings fit solidly. Back 
should be adjustable, narrow enough to 
hold heel. Toes should stick out. Surface 
under foot should be rough for better grip. 



HANDS 


Skier’s hands should be placed at either 
end of 15-inch tow bar. The bridle should 
be about 12 inches on each side. Rope it.self 
should be 75 feet long. Use J^-inch Manila. 


SIGNALS 

Raised hand means “take me in.’’ Palm up: 
".speed up.” Palm down: “slow." Slicing 
motion with hand at throat: "cut motor.” 
Head tilted left (right): "turn left (right).” 



FUNDAMENTALS OF STARTING 



To start, wade into waist-deep water, then curl into ball, 
knees against chest, arms straight. Hold skis at 45° angle 
to surface, lips out of water. Boat driver .should slowly 
take strain on rope, pulling skier along slowly to help him 
get into position. When in position, skier yells “Hit it!” 
and driver gives boat burst of power to pull skier up. 
As .skier clears water, driver .should gradually speed up 
to 20 mph. Start in deep water floating in same position 
as at left. In either case, be prepared for spills at first. 


As boat pulls you forward, you will rise naturally to the 
surface irighl). Do not try to pull yourself up but keep 
arms ab.solutely straight and knees against chest until 
skis are almost on surface, maintaining crouch which 
keeps weight evenly distributed on skis fore and aft. A.s 
skis start to plane {below) come slowly out of crouch 
and stay in bent position, letting boat pull you along for 
a way until you feel securely balanced with your weight 
slightly back, ski lips up a little. Keep both arms straight. 



As.sume correct riding position (riybt) a.s soon as you feel 
confident. Skis .should be roughly .six inche.s apart. Keep 
knees slightly bent to throw upper body back a: an angle 
of about 10"' and keep tips of skis up. Do not bend at 
hips or waist but keep back straight, shoulde.’s thrown 
back and elbows straight. The erect riding po.sition is 
much les-s fatiguing than the half crouch that many un- 
instructed skiers .seem to maintain permanently. When 
the lime comes to land, approach parallel to the dock. 
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COMMON START MISTAKES 


Correct starting consists of easy-to-follow steps, and yet at least half of 
the beginners make one or more of the above incorrect moves. Have someone 
watch to see that you don’t make these errors. Mo.st common i.s pulling up 
on rope (upper left)-, this makes ski.s shoot out from underneath, throws 
skier on back. Arms should stay straight, and skier should not try to bring 
himself to .surface of water until speed of boat brings him up naturally. Hold- 
ing skis at too steep an angle to .surface ileft) may prevent boat (especially 
low-power outboards) from bringing skier to surface and either drags him 
along submerged or pulls him between skis. Standing up from crouch too soon 
(ofooFc) throws skier on his face while his legs do a split. Remember: if you 
fall, throw tow bar away before you hit the water. The boat will come back. 


( 







JUMPING WAKE 

Simplest trick in water skiing is to leave wake of boat, ride out to 
side and then re-enter wake. To leave {upper lefl\ push off from 
ski neare.st boat and head out sharply from boat’s path (at least 
4r)‘'|, leaning at least 10’ away from boat. Turn up ski edges nearer 
boat about 15’. Relax knees so that you go smoothly over edge of 
wake instead of banging into the water and perhaps tripping your- 
self. Re-enter wake at sharp angle to minimise the pull exerted 
by edge of wake. Do not ride too far out to side of boat or you will 
overtake it and get slack rope. To re-enter wake by jumping {left), 
go into crouch, pull up on rope for added .speed. As ski tips hit 
edge of wake (hIjoi’c), skier spring.s into air, bouncing off the edge. 


CONTtNUEO 
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BEGINNING TRICKS 


Here are two easy tricks; For no-hand ride, reach forward and grab low line 
with one hand {upper left), lean well forward at waist, tuck tow bar in back of 
knees with other hand, then loan down slowly to let rope straighten out. Let 
go of rope when it is straight, then pul hands on hip.s for balance {lou-er 
left 1 , keep knees bent to hold tow bar in place. Stand erect, but with no backward 
lean. Ski salute or one-ski riding (Woh ) is done by putting weight on one ski, 
raising other ski slightly, being sure to keep tip out of water, then .shifting hand 
on lifted-ski side to middle of low bar an<l letting go with other hand. Now lean 
back and, balancing with free hand, lift unweighted ski to upright position. 



ADVANCED TRICKS: SINGLE-SKI SLALOM 



Some experts prefer to do slalom on one specially built ski. Single 
slalom ski (left) is about a foot longer than regular ski, has 
extra toe binding in back and deep, weighted keel on tail of 
ski. Also, rear of slalom .ski is sometimes narrowed to point 
for better turning. To ride slalom ski, keep weight mainly on 
front foot. Using back foot for steering. Turns are made with 
much greater lean than on two skis — up to 45". After skier has 
learned to make sharp turns with slalom ski, he should set up 
slalom course (befoici and practice on it. Although slalom course 
can be run on two skis, the one-.ski technique is most efficient. 



Slalom course is set with two starting buoys through which both 
boat and skier pass. From here on, boat stays on 315-yard-long 
center line while skier veers to right to go around buoy set 12*-^ 
yards out at the 45-yard point on the center line. Then he cros.se.s 
center line to try for second buoy set 12H yards out to left of 


the center line at the 90-yard mark. Buoys are set every 45 
yards along center line. In competition, .skier runs course both 
ways at .speeds up to 35 miles an hour. Skier is out when he 
mis.ses a buoy. Since skiers often strike buoys, rubber or bal- 
loon buoys, not hazardous metal or wood ones, must be used. 
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THE SLALOM TURN 



Standard slalom rope is 70 feet long, with 
short tow bars, one for each hand, at the 
end of five-foot lines tied together at end 
of tow line. Skier approaches buoy leaning 
hard against the pul! of the rope, sometimes 
as much a.s 45° from the vertical. He makes 
his turn around imaginary buoy (red) which 
is about a yard nearer skier and a yard 
farther away from center line than real 
buoy. Turning on the imaginary buoy al- 
lows skier to shave close to backside of real 
buoy, thus preventing him from overshoot- 
ing and losing ground needed to make next 
buoy in sequence. As skier starts turn, he 
.separates his hands until arms are spread- 
eagled and throws weight onto rear leg to 
jam tail of ski into water. Pivoting on the 
tail of ski, he then leans toward buoy (be- 
low), and as he pa.sses it he snaps his hands 
together which has the effect of lengthening 
tow rope and giving him chance to set his 
course across center line to next buoy. Se- 
quence for taking oppo.site buoy is the5uime, 
except that arm and leg positions are re- 
versed. As skier heads for center line, he 


evens weight again on both feet and digs 
in as hard as possible by leaning away from 
boat, flexing his knees rapidly as he cro.s.ses 
wake of boat so that he can keep his ski 
in water. If ski becomes airborne, .skier 
will lose ground and be dragged beyond 
point where he can reach buoy on far 
side of wake to swing into his next turn. 


BOAT 


CONTINUED 
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SKIING BACKWARDS 

To start ofr, bend over from thi* waist. jiuitiriK your hoad and 
upper torso under water, with the top of your head pointing 
almost straiifhl down to the hoitum. Backs of the skis should 
be out of water. Grasp low bar behind legs just above calf, 
keeping arms below hips, skis slightly apart and at about a 4'i - 
angle from the vortical. .As boat starts to pull, keep weight well 
forward on toes, leaning away from the boat. Bise naturally, 
and when ski-s start to plane, gradually straighten your body and 
lean forward, away from the boat, about 30' from the vertical. 




TURNAROUNDS 
BACK TO FRONT, 
FRONT TO BACK 
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.c 


When you've learned to ski backwards you are ready to try turn- 
arounds. Special trick skis must be worn for this (no fin on bot- 
tom), and boat speed.s must be kept at 16 to 20 mph, no more. 
Skier first lets go with one hand {above left), leans away from 
boat, turns up ski edges nearer boat and thu.s naturally swings 
into .sideways position (above center), turning tow bar over as 
he swings. Turnaround should be a clean, even, sweeping move- 
ment, with no attempt to hold sideways position at any point. 
As skier turns, he should keep bar fairly close to waist and com- 
plete turn by reaching up for tow bar with free hand (above riyht), 
still keeping skis edged until he gets into front position (below 


left). To do front-to-back turnaround, skier pulls up on rope 
(below left) and then lets go with one hand, swinging naturally 
into sideways position (below center), keeping tow bar fairly 
close to waist. An he reache.s sideways position, he should swing 
hard with free hand toward tow bar, which is now behind his 
back, at the same time turning tow bar over so empty side 
meets free hand. Both turnarounds should be practiced in the 
same direction, so that with experience the two phases can be 
connected and the skier can make complete 360® circle without 
piiu.se. Although these tricks appear difficult at first, a compe- 
tent intermediate should be able to handle them with practice. 
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BEGINNING JUMP 


The most formidable-looking stunt in water skiing is 
probably the jump: but, like other tricks, it can be sur- 
prisingly easy if you follow instructions, Jumping ramp 
for water skiers has surface 24 feet long set with upper 
end 5 feet (beginners) to 6 feet (advanced) off the 
water. Surface is made of narrow strips of weli-waxed 
wood, should be constructed only from detailed plans. 
Beginner should approach ramp in crouch. Be sure to 
keep weight even on both feet since ramp surface is 
extremely slippery. Skier should maintain crouch on 
ramp (right \ and stay in crouch when he leaves ramp. 
Thus, when he lands he is in good position to ta' 
shock by flexing knees. Boat speed: about 22 


BEGINNER 


ADVANCED 


■€XE> 


ADVANCED JUMP 


Advanced jumper also approaches ramp in crouch, but as soon 
as he hits ramp, he snaps into upright position {left), bringing 
tow bar down — which has the effect of throwing him a much 
greater distance through the air. After he gets into air, skier 
lets go low bar with one hand for balance, leaning upper body 
slightly forward and keeping skis at slightly upward angle. 
For advanced jumpers, boat approaches ramp at 28 mph. 
Boat towing any jumper should pa.ss about 20 feet to either 
side of ramp to bring skier into ramp at best angle and still 
keep most direct pull on tow rope. During all pha.ses of jump, 
boal should maintain steady speed and straight-line course 
until jumper lands and has recovered. Diagram below shows 
path of beginning jumper (red dolled line): he approaches 
ramp on side away from boat, then veers and sets steady 
course to cross ramp kitty-corner, heading toward the tow 
boat. This puts less strain on rope and makes for less jerky 
landing. Advanced skier, on the other hand, follows path right 
up middle of ramp (red notid line) and jumps straight out, 
intentionally putting .strain on rope Jo get more distance. In 
competition, boats are not allowed to exceed 35 mph ap- 
proaching ramp, but expert skiers use snap-lhe-whip tech- 
nique to increase speed as they approach ramp. They come in 
at ramp from far .side of tow boat, swinging in wide arc which 
brings them to nearest corner of ramp at up to 60 mph. As they 
shoot up out of the water, they pul maximum strain on the 
tow rope by jumping off the farthest corner of ramp, travel- 
ing away from boat Expert jumps sometimes exceed 100 feet. 


The wife of a world-famous 

actor reveals his secret 
passion and tells the story of 


THE KING 
AND I 
ON SKIS 

by VIRGINIA BRYNNER 



M ost I’Kopi.k when visiting a new 
town set out immediiilely to in- 
spect all the local points of interest. 
They seek out the usual tourist attrac- 
tions: historical spots, national monu- 
ments anti museums. 

Not so tlie King and I. Our arrival 
in a new locale brings on a frenzied 
search for oceans, bays, canals and 
lakes. Every sizable waterway comes 
under our immediate inspection, be- 
cause we are this new breed of amphib- 
ian. the Water Skier. 

We Brynners became victims of this 
“at}uamania” about six yeans ago. when 
I naively gave Yul a pair of w’ater skis 
and a book entitled lioir to Ski on U'a- 
kr. One thing leading to another, we 
now own two speedboats and a house 
on Long Island Sound, and are half 
owners of a water skiing resort in the 
Adirondacks. Each year we take a trip 
to Mexico for further instruction. Both 
of us are members of the American Wa- 
ter Ski Association and the Club de 
Esquis in Acapulco. We ahso have a 
few tournament ribbons from competi- 
tions in the veterans class (which 
means we are over ‘SO). 

Water skiers are a strange tribe of 
sportsmen, and their eternal search for 
smooth water and a sturdy tow will 
lead them into many unusual, if not 
downright dangerous, situations. 

When we were on the road with The 
King and I, we played once in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. We had a weekend off, so 
Yul and I deckled to hop a plane and 
spend a weekend of fun in New Orleans. 
Through tlie American Water Ski Asso- 


ciation we had a letter of introduction 
to Pick Leconte, who had repre.senied 
that locale in many tournaments. 

When we arrived at the boathouse 
to meet the Lecontes we were discour- 
aged to find tJjal the water was far too 
choppy for skiing. 

“In New Orleans we got more than 
one way to skin a .snake," Dick said In 
his soft southern drawl. “I’ll take you 
all into the bayous. You’ll get real 
good skiing there.” 

We did. The water in the swamps 
was smooth enough to lay out a slalom 
course with buoy.s, and we competed 
in running the markers all day, joking 
and teasing each other. 

I did notice, however, that each time 
I cut out toward the hank to line up 
for the next buoy, there was an unusual 
amount of what looked to be drift- 
wood. 1 was further astonished by Le- 
conte’.? remarkable agility in handling 
the boat. Every time I tell off the skis, 
the boat would speed back and I would 
be pulled out of the water immediately' 
— and roughly. 

It was in the evening as we headed 
hack to the dock, pleased with our day 
on the bayous and the clever way we 
had outwitted the choppy lake water, 
that I inquired of Mrs. I-econte why 
she hadn't joined us. 

“Oh, I never ski on tliese waters.” 

“Why?” Yul asked. 

“You can get gator et," she said 
firmly. 

With dawning horror I looked at 
Yul, and the expression in Ids eyes told 
me that he, too, had seen the floating 


driftwood that wasn’t driftwood at all. 

As we bade the Lecontes goodby 
and thanked them for extending them- 
selves, Dick said quietly, “About tho.se 
alligators, they only bother strangers. 
As long as you were with me, I don’t 
reckon they’d go for you.” 

On our recent visits to the various 
.ski clubs, we .saw examples of the new 
methods employed to start the begin- 
ner that made our own earlier efforts, 
hook-learned and bumbling as they 
were, seem unbelievably rugged. 

At a water skiing lodge in Portland, 
Oregon, for example, the instructor, by 
simply tying the skis together in front, 
eliminated immediately the beginner’s 
most serious problem of control. Later, 
on a lake in Michigan. Yul had the op- 
portunity to u.se this method of leach- 
ing in a situation that coukl have end- 
ed disastrously. 

A pair of honeymooners had been 
pointed out to us by the hotel manager, 
and the next morning we saw them on 
the lake. The bride was teaching her 
husband how to ski. Five limes he got 
up, only to fall into that ludicrous posi- 
tion called “heginner’s splits.” Filled 
with grim determination to display his 
athletic prowe.ss, he refused his bride’s 
entreaties to give it up- By the time 
we offered help, he was desperately 
frustrated and she was near tears. 

Yul tied the skis together, gave him 
some simple instruct'ons and the young 
husband was off and away, happy as 
could he, on his fir.st ride. We like to 
believe lliat we .saved, if not a mar- 
riage, at least a lioneymoon. ^ ^ 
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TROUBLE IN 


The youthful, riaiug Tigers hod dreams of 
a pennant (his year. Now, as the season fades, (hey 
are fighting to escape from sixth place 


DETROIT 


by ROBERT CREAMER 


I N THF3 BEGINNING it was spring, 
and the world was wonderful. From 
the front office of the Detroit Tigers 
came the word: “Surrounded by an air 
of earnest enthusiasm and optimism, 
the Detroit Tigens go into spring train- 
ing at Lakeland with but one idea in 
mind— to give the New York Yankees 
a run for the American League pen- 
nant in 1957.” 

Then it was August, and the world 
tasted like sixth place. Whoever heard 
of the Baltimore Orioles? But they, and 
not the Yankees, were the team Detroit 
was desperately trying to catch at one 
point. And the prize was not a pennant 
but possibly only fifth place. 

What in the world had happened to 
tlie Tigers? It must be remembered 
that it was not only their own front 
office which rated them so high. Casey 
Stengel had said during the winter: 
“We gotta watch out for those Tigers. 


They’ll have a real shot at it.” The 
Associated Press poll of baseball writ- 
ers had the Tigers as a solid second 
behind the Yankees. Conservatives 
warned that they might finish as low 
as third, hut others, remembering De- 
troit’s brilliant play over the last half 
of the 1 956 season, felt that they might, 
with a little bit of luck, actually steal 
the pennant away from New York. 

After all, in 1956 the Tigers had won 
37 of their last 54 games and had 
gained seven full game.s on the ^'anks 
in that last third of the season. The 
Tigers based their dreams of the future 
on that finish and these individual per- 
formances of the season past: 

Al Kaline batted .314, with 27 home 
runs and 128 runs batted in. 

Charley Maxwell batted .326, with 
28 home runs and 87 runs batted in. 

Harvey Kuenn batted .332, with 12 
home runs and 88 runs batted in. 


Ray Boone batted .308, with 25 
home runs and 81 runs batted in. 

Frank Lary won 21 games. 17 of his 
victories coming after July 1. 

Billy Hoeft won 20 games. 

Here was a team with four solid .300 
hitters, two solid 20-game winners and 
a galaxy of less-publicized but highly 
capable players. The only common 
criticism leveled at the Tigers was that 
they tended to be a lethargic team. 
Detroit front-office officials moved to 
remedy this one flaw. They dismissed 
easy-going Bucky Harris as manager, 
hired in his place the little-known but 
dynamic Jack Tighe and sat back to 
enjoy the season. 

Nothing happened, except trouble. 
The Tigers started out poorly and wal- 
lowed along in the middle of the stand- 
ings until June. Then they won five 
straight victories and moved into third, 
games behind the league leaders. 
But they promptly lost 10 of their next 
13 to subside into their cozy, familiar 
.500 neighborhood. Throughout July 
they stumbled along, and on August 
2, after 100 games, they were still at 
.500, with 50 won, 50 lost. 

Bravely, the Detroit front office 
waved a cheerful flag. They remarked 
that though the 1957 Tigers seemed 
disappointing, it should be remem- 
bered that in 1956 after 100 games the 
I'igers were 10 games under .500. An- 
other garrison finish like last year’s 
would move Detroit well up into the 
first di\'ision. Buo.\’ed up by this dis- 
play of confidence, the Tigers promptly 
lost five of their next six games and 
fell into sixth place. 

The question persists: What’s wrong 
with the Tigers? 

The answer lies in the fact that the 
four “solid .300 hitlers” are all batting 
under .300, from 30 to 80 points under 
last year’s averages. The two “solid 
20-game winners” had won only seven 
games between them with two-thir<is 
of the season gone — but despite their 
failure Detroit’s pitching has actually 
been the salvation of the team, haul 
co}ilinHcd 
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TROUBLE IN DETROIT 

coxtniufd 

Foytack, Jim Bunningand Duke Maas 
have picked up most of the slack left 
by Lary and Hoeft and the staff has 
allowed far fewer runs this year than 
last. 

No, the blame lies not on arms but 
on bats. The woeful decline in hitting, 
and specifically power hitting (with 
two-thirds of the season gone, for ex- 
ample, Slugger A1 Kaline had hit only 
six home runsi. is reflected in tlie num- 
ber of runs scored. Last season only 
the World Champion Yankees scored 
more runs than Detroit. This year only 
the eighth-place Kansas City Athletics 
have scored fewer. 

Why aren’t the hitters hitting? Well, 
injuries have admittedly hampered 
Boone and Maxwell iwho has been the 
only consistent home run threat), but 
the minor hurts nagging at Kuenn and 
Kaline are not enough in themselves 
to explain their decline. Some say 
Kaline has been trying to pull every 
pitch into the left field seats. Knowing 
this, the pitchers keep the ball outside 
where it’s impossible for Kaline (whose 
forte is Musial-like grace rather than 
Kluszewski-like muscle) to pull. As a 
result, he pops up harmlessly to the 
outfield. Others, however, insist Kaline 
has become too concerned with avoid- 
ing strikeouts and has cut down on his 
power in order to “protect” the plate. 
The statistics seem to bear this out. 
Kaline’s strikeout rate is half what it 
was last year, but as a result he is get- 
ting far fewer bases on balls and, nat- 
urally, very few long run-scoring hits. 

Harvey Kuenn’s trouble is different, 
say the diagnosticians. They hold that 
Harvey was deluded by the 12 home 
runs he hit last year, the first time in 
his career he reached double figures in 
homers. Of course, this was only four 
homers more than his previous one- 
season high of eight, but it sounded 
like a good deal more and got Harvey 
to thinking that he could hit even more 
home runs if he .swung just a bit harder. 
Result: he no longer meets the ball 
with that clean, flat, vicious swing that 
sent line drives crackling to all fields. 
Now, as the pitcher throws, Kuenn 
takes a little extra hitch to get more 
power; in doing so he throws his timing 
off and fails to meet the ball cleanly. 

Whatever the reasons, the fact re- 
mains: the Tigers aren’t hitting. They 
aren’t scoring runs. They aren’t win- 
ning. And Detroit isn’t at all happy 
about it. 

What’s the remedy? Since time im- 
memorial baseball owners have taken 


the easy way out in times of duress 
and have fired the manager. Why the 
manager? Because he is publicized as 
the leader of the team. If the team fails, 
it must be the manager’s fault. Any 
fan can tell you that. 

Last week in Detroit, for instance, 
there were two taxicab drivers. Each 
declared he was a dedicated Tiger fan. 
The Tuesday cab driver said the Tigers’ 
troubles were Manager Jack Tighe’s 
fault: "He’s too soft on the players. 
They have it too easy. He ought to 
stir them up.” The Wednesday cab 
driver also blamed Jack Tighe: "He's 



GENERAL MANAGER John McHalc, at 35 
youngest in majors, face.s bright future. 


always bawling those guys out. How 
can they play ball? There’s dissension 
on the club.” 

Ridiculous as each unsupported 
opinion may soutui, it sometimes 
reaches the ears and affects the judge- 
ment of club owners. Arnold Johnson, 
the businessman who owns the Kansas 
City Athletics, fired Lou Boudreau be- 
cause he felt Boudreau's personality 
was a prime rea.son for the precipitous 
decline in Kansas City attendance. 
Ignoring the possibility that the de- 
cline in attendance in Kansas City 
might be a normal reaction to a mis- 
erable eighth-place ball club (and ap- 
parently deciding not to explore the 
reasons why it was a miserable eighth- 
place ball club), Johnson exiled Bou- 
dreau from Kansas City. 

Such tactics are not lost on man- 
agers. Kerby Farrell, the wizened, 
somewhat eccentric manager of the 
Cleveland Indians— who has been hav- 
ing troubles of his own this year- 
brought his Indians into Detroit last 
week just after Boudreau and Pitts- 
burgh’s Bobby Bragan had been fired. 
Both Boudreau and Bragan had been 
succeeded by their third base coaches. 


Now, Farrell’s third base coach is Ed- 
die Stanky, and Tighe’s is Billy Hitch- 
cock. During batting practice Farrell 
sidled over to Tighe and in a con- 
spiratorial whisper said: “Hey, did 
you hear about Boudreau? Did you 
hear about Bragan? Keep an eye on 
that Hitchcock. I’m watching Stanky 
every minute.” Then, grinning at his 
own joke, he scuttled away. 

Laughing, Tighe returned to the 
Tiger dugout. where he passed along 
Farrell’s jmo/ to the assembled baseball 
writers. Then, with mock disappoint- 
ment, Tighe reproached one for a story 
in which he hail said that the Detroit 
manager could not help but be aware 
of the fate of Bragan and Boudreau. 

“Don’t go putting ideas in their 
heads.” Tighe said, grinning. “John 
Fetzer reads that stuff of yours.” 

Fetzer, of course, is chairman of the 
board of the Detroit club. Publicly, 
Fetzer and his associates say that the 
operation of the team is strictly the 
responsibility of General Manager 
John McHale, who succeeded former 
owner Walter 0. (Spike) Briggs in that 
post this past April after Briggs was 
asked to resign. Actually, McHale 
and Fetzer both know that the feelings 
of all 11 men on the board of directors 
(which consists of the nine owners and 
two nonstockholding members) will 
prevail. If they panic— and it’s easy 
for baseball men to panic— Tighe will 
be out of a job. If they are patient, 
realizing that Tighe is as new in his 
job as manager as they are in their 
job as clubowners or John McHale is 
in his job as general manager, the 
future may be bright after all. 

For this is a new organization that 
should mature slowly, learning and 
improving as it goes. The team may 
be maturing the same way. It is a 
young team and certainly not as bad 
as it has appeared. Carping critics 
blame this year's failure on a succession 
of factors beyond the hitting: lack of 
aggressive team spirit, lack of speed, 
mediocre fielding, poor reservestreiigth, 
paucity of relief pitching, turmoil in 
the front office resulting from last 
year’s sale of the club and this year’s 
overhauling of front-office operations. 

But while it is obvious that im- 
provement in all these things is de- 
sirable and would certainly help to 
counteract the club’s present difficul- 
ties, the fact remains that the mass 
hitting slump is the basic reason for 
Detroit’s troubles. And hitting slumps 
have to end. 

The cure for Detroit’s troubles? Pa- 
tience, fortitude, and the old Dodger 
recipe: “Wait till next year.” end. 
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CHAMP MEETS VEEP 

continued from page 13 


Youth Unlimited will sell is a BB gun. 
This toy is founded on the concept of 
impossibility. It will be named after a 
man who not only does the impossible, 
but leaches his art to others. That 
man is Lucky McDaniel. 

Lucky was born in the hills of Geor- 
gia and shot him a quail when he was 
only .5. It was the first shot he ever 
fired. He has been shooting birds, like 
all normal G( orgians, ever since. A nat- 
ural snap shooter with a shotgun, he 
applied the loose and delinquent prin- 
ciples of this kind of shooting to the 
rifle an«l pistol. When using the rifle 
he does not sight, hold his breath and 
squeeze the trigger. Using the pistol, 
he shoots from the hip. Sometimes he 
shoots the rifle from the hip. You 
don’t have to aim a rifle or a pistol 
to hit your target. Lucky says. You 
just look at the target and thought- 
lessly pull the trigger. Lucky can knock 
a dime out of the air with one shot 
from a .22 rifle. 

Thi.s is not altogether wonderful. 
Some other professional shots can do 
it. What is truly wonderful is that 
Lucky can teach anyone, even a small 
child, even women and even you, to do 
the same thing in less than an hour. He 
charges $25 for such a lesson, recom- 
mends two lessons so that the teaching 
will stick. He also teaches police depart- 
ments the quick draw and accurate hip 
shot, with such success that the Mo- 
bile, Ala. police have forbidden him to 
teach this phase of marksmanship to 
any but police-approved civilians. 

In 90 minutes, having a slow .stu- 
dent, he taught me to draw a .22 re- 
volver and knock a pine cone down a 
red-clay Georgia road with six shots 
and never a mi.ss, shooting from the 
hip. I fired as fast as I could pull the 
trigger and sometimes was impatient 
for the pine cone to land so that I 
could hit it again. 

With a .22 rifle I smashed small clay 
pigeons he tossed in the air. With a 
BB gun. a prototype of the one to be 
manufactured by Youth Unlimited, I 
knocked a dime-sized piece of cigaret 
tin foil out of the center of a small 
washer he tossed up. With a piece of 
wire he fashioned a small circle, the 
size of a half dollar, chucked it sky- 
ward and instead of shooting through 
it or around it I hit the wire with a BB 
pellet. He showed me a beetle crawling 
along the road— a very small beetle, 
about the size of my little fingernail — 
and said, "Hit it!” I raised the BB gun 


to my shoulder, cheeked it and, follow- 
ing instructions, did not aim. I merely 
look a good look at the beetle and 
pulled the trigger. The pellet kicked 
up some red dust Just in front of the 
beetle’s nose. The beetle stopped in 
surprise. "You missed,” Lucky said. 
“When it moves again, you hit it.” It 
moved again, crawling forward on the 
as.sumption that I was not ready with 
my practically infallible BB. I smashed 
a pellet square into its liver. 

It wasn't anything much. Lucky 
hits ants that way. 

You get the idea now. Rademacher 
has done the impossible. Lucky Mc- 
Daniel can teach anyone to do the 
impossible. Youth Unlimited, which 
has grabbed (juick hold of Rademacher 
and McDaniel, is founded on the con- 
viction that the impossible is possible. 

This inspirational notion brings us 
around to the fight. Is it po.ssible for 
Rademacher to beat Patterson? 

No. 

PROS AND CONS 

Rademacher is a big man with a 
big punch. When Zora Folley was an 
amateur, Rademacher defeated him. 
Folley, a boxer in the classic style, is 
now ranked No. 2, just behind Eddie 
Maehen, in the National Boxing As- 
sociation list of heavyweight con- 
tenders. Rademacher's amateur record 
of some 79 fights and 72 win.s is most 
impressive, and not the least impres- 
sive fact about some of the fights is 
that he has been knocked down on 
occasion and has risen from the canvas 
to win. He is a champion and has the 
heart of a champion. He will have a 
considerable weight advantage over 
Patterson. The professional cham- 
pion weighed 184 pounds for the sec- 
ond Hurricane Jackson fight a few 
weeks ago but Rademacher in training 
has been staying close to 210. Rade- 
macher is tall (6 feet one), broad of 
shoulders and magnificently muscled. 
He has a short, strong neck, an indica- 
tion of sorts that he can take a punch 
to the head. He keeps his chin tucked 
into his left shoulder, which will make 
it dillicult for Patterson to get a clear 
shot at his jaw. His waist is thick and 
hard, which implies ability to take 
body punishment. He can hit hard 
with either hand. 

But Rademacher in training, un- 
less he was under wraps, has looked 
much too slow to handle Patterson, 
continued 
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CHAMP MEETS VEEP 

corttiMned 

who has the hand speed of a middle- 
weight. Rademacher's combinations 
are few and slow, his jah seems weak 
and his footwork is plodding and un- 
certain. Against the fast and compe- 
tent Clarence Hinnant, his principal 
sparring partner, Rademacher lias 
made amateurish moves which Hin- 
nant deliberately did not respond to. 
He is easily Jabbed and does not seem 
to know how to slip the punch. 

Trainer George Chemeres, assisted 
by (iannon and Sergeant Regis Blair, 
Rademacher’s Army trainer, seems to 
have taken Rademacher’s limitations 
into account in preparing him for the 


fight. He knows an amateur, accus- 
tomed to three-round bouts and two- 
minute rounds, has trouble pacing him- 
self in professional ranks. Holding the 
clock on Rademacher, he has had him 
boxing 4 ‘ i-minute rounds in hope that 
this will keep him from tiring when he 
goes on the professional standard. Ra- 
demacher ha.s been bo.xing as many as 
five of these prolonged rounds and 
running four to eight miles a day. 

Still, it does not seem that it will he 
enough. It is simply not conceivable 
that a heavyweight champion of Pat- 
terson's ability, or any heavyweight 
champion for that mutter, can be 
taken by an amateur. Patterson im- 
proves with every fight. At 22 he is 
clearly years away from his peak but 


he has already begun to look as if he 
might be one of the alltime greats. .A 
Rademacher victory would make him 
look like an alltime hum. Patterson is 
a proud young fellow. No one is going 
to make him look like a bum. 

Bui w'hether Rademacher wins or 
not is hardly the point of this fight. 
The point is that, even in losing, he 
will have achieved the impos.sihle in 
making the fight at all. He will have 
done what no man ever did before. He 
w’ill have made history. 

Cus D’Amato thinks of it this way, 
too. 

“People may forget someday lhai I 
was Floyd Patterson’s manager,’’ he 
says. “But they'll never forget tha'. I 
was connected with this fight.” 


An open letter to 

PETE RADEMACHER 


Dear Pete: 

Now that you have signed 
up to fight Floyd Patterson, 
the present heavyweight 
champion, I will pass along 
a few words of advice, since 
you have the same problem 
I once had at your age, 
I liad won the amateur 
heavyweight championship 
of the U.S. and the British 
Empire. I liad also won the 
light-heavyweight cham- 
pionship in Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, in 1920. As the 
heavyweight champion of three universities: Yale, Harvard 
and Oxford. I had repeated visits from big-time managers 
who told me that I could make a million dollars fighting 
and. perhaps, win the world’s title. I made my decision not 
to accept their fabulous offers. Now, in the Indian summer 
of life, I still have a question in my mind — could I liave 
been champion of the world? 

You must have had a constant battle with your con- 
science about remaining an amateur. Since you, and only 
you, made the decision, I feel that you are making the cor- 
rect one. You are through with college, having a Bachelor 
of Science degree. You have finished your military service, 
and now you want to get a financial stake with which to 
start the future. You have a wife and a child, and it would 
be a fine thing to collect some capital with which to start 
on a worthwhile career. 

It is true that many boxing experts state you have no 
chance, that you are going against a much more experi- 
enced boxer and one who has come up the hard way. Patter- 
son has come up the hard way through many contests— not 
only as an amateur, but as a professional. At 22 he is a 
worthy champion, a good boxer and a heavy puncher. I 
greatly respect him inside and outside the ring since seeing 
him win the middleweight championship at the Olympic 


Games in Helsinki, Finland in 1952. I think Floyd has 
many things to learn about the art of self-defense and ag- 
gressiveness in boxing, and with you he must be cautious. 

Never will I forget the dramatic way in which you de- 
molished the Russian heavyweight champion at the Olym- 
pic Games in Melbourne. The Ru.ssian had a string of more 
than 200 victories to his credit behind the Iron Curtain, 
hut you knocked him out. You were the complete master of 
the contest from the first blow. You showed the self- 
confident spirit necessary to become the best amateur 
heavyweight champion. You demonstrated the magic of 
believing in yourself, a magic so necessary in winning 
life’s battles. 

There is a saying that “a good big man can heat a good 
little man.” This is only true if all other things are equal- 
experience, age and punching power. What you need more 
than anything right now is a lot of boxing experience. As 
you neither drink nor smoke and lead a systematic life you 
are in excellent physical shape. But, the thing that will help 
you most, will be your spirit. Remember, Patterson has 
the spirit of a champion also. In golf they say, “Keep your 
eye on the ball.” In fighting they say, “Keep your chin in.” 
Combine the.se two — keep your eye on Floyd and keep your 
chin close to your left shoulder. 

I know that there are several writers who have suggested 
that this bout is dangerous for you to indulge in. I do not 
agree with them. It is true that all physical contact sports 
have an element of danger. We have to take chances in 
order to lead a strenuous life and get the most out of it. 

The proverbial thousand-to-one upset might come about 
on August 22 in Seattle, Wash., with its native son as cham- 
pion. Gene Tunney did it against Jack Dempsey in Phila- 
delphia in 192fi and repeated it in Chicago in 1927. Almost 
all the writers said that Gene did not have a chance, but 
their alibis the next day corrected their misjudgment. I 
trust my faith in you will require no alibi come August 22. 

Good luck, Pete, and keep your thoughts right and higli.' 

Sincerely yours. 

Edward P. F. Eagan 
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BEST SELLERS They arc tin.’ classics everyone wants to own... they are 

TwinWonder cottons, the fabrics yon find only in correct ta.sliions. They’re the 
classics everyone chooses for fiill casuals. . . t heir wash’n'wear performance comes from 

♦rtnW -«I0 with Dri-Don’ Their tashion rightness comes from DAN RIVER ' 





SI NBATHHJIS Sandra and Carole Sheels TEKN-Af;K«S ibcloir) Johnny Guess of Sut- 
of Salt Lake City bask mlwpp) in the grass ter City, Calif, and Mike Gibbons and Jon 
of the riverbank at the North Fork Club. Juhlin of Salt Lake City head out to fish. 





AWAY FROM IT ALL 

Pfutlographed by Jttern (ierdta 


I N eastern Idaho, where the north fork of the Snake 
River winds through piny woods and high meadows, a 
husky homesteader, Henry Stampp, became something of 
a legend in the 1880s. Of all the world had to offer, Stampp 
loved most hunting, fishing and seclut^ion. When fishermen 
ventured onto his secluded tract, legend has it, Stampp 
would roar out into the river flailing a cat-o’-nine-tails. 
After a decade of defending his wilderness, Stampp came to 
feel that there were rainbow trout and whitefish enough to 
share with some real sportsmen. In the next 35 years, three 
clubs— one of them acquiring Stampp’s old property— 
.sprang up on the North Fork. The river wriggling past these 
three clubs is open to any man, but the clubs are still 
dedicated to seclusion and, in ways far gentler than those 


of old Henry Stampp, resist the inroads of civilization. 

One of these clubs, the Flat Rock, was at first limited to 
men only. Ladies are now welcome, but fishing is limited to 
wading with dry fly. Boats are out. and a television set is 
considered an abomination. The Coffee Pot Lodge, west of 
Flat Rock, is primarily a family camp, but limited to 10 
families. The third club, North Fork, abounds in kids and 
grandkids, tolerates boating and water skiing, but is still 
essentially dedicated to seclusion. The snarls of civilization 
are creeping up on the North Fork wildernes.s but, now in 
his 5lst year on the river. North Fork President Gilbert 
Sheets of Salt Lake City can still happily claim, “Up here, 
you can still read a book without a television .set blaring 
at you. Up here, you can still live— and I do mean live.” 




v^^r^;KANS of a di'cadc of fishinj{ ihf North Fork ’(ihorv, 
/ro7« lefh retired Major General Kenyon J«>ycc of San Fran- 
cisco, Afexamfer fCinn of BeveHy ffiHs, <’a/if. and John A. Iaiv^ 
of Clayton, Mo. set out from Flat Rock Club to try dry flies, 


<1-111. DltKN Vicki Gibbons and Bonnie Lee Fillmore of Salt 
Lake City <hrlniri interrupt a du.v’s u.sual frolicking at the 
North Fork Ciul> to feecf and ron.sole baby chipmunks whic.i 
caretaker found and had to evict from the club's birdhouse. 




DOMINION 

DELUGE 

Af the new Virginia Raceway’s rain-splashed, windy 
opeyier, a big red Maserati poured it on the D Jags 


I F YOU haven’t come across a man 
who thinks big lately, consider Ed- 
ward B. Kemm, proprietor of the new 
Virginialnternational Raceway. Kemm 
is a rich, round and relaxed man of 23 
who clips coupons at home in Greens- 
boro, N.C. when he isn’t altering the 
countryside around Danville, Va. So 
far he has put a sporty 3.2-mile road 
course through the greenery of a horse- 
shoe bend in the Dan River, a dozen 
miles east of Danville. 

Contemplating his domain the oth- 
er day, while a flock of cars buzzed 
around the course on the occasiori of 
its first national Sports Car Club of 
America race meeting, Kernm pointed 
to a strategic liill. 

“See that house up there?" he asked- 
“That house is 200 years old. I’m go- 
ing to have that house fixed up as a 
clubhouse and I'm going to get 100 
club members at $1,000 a year.” 

Inasmuch as Kemm expects to have 
three big races a year from now on. 
that works out to $33.3 and odd change 
per race per club member. A trifle in- 
flationary? Well, for all we know, Ed 
Kemm might have Scarlett O'Hara 
pouring juleps for the customers if he 
put his mind to it. 

Most of the pouring on race day had 
to do with plain old proletarian water- 
First, the 10,000 spectators baked in 
100° heat. Then strong winds beat 
across the course, causing the evacua- 
tion and near collapse of refreshment 
tents, and finally a cloudburst deluged 
the general scene. In the worst of the 
wind and rain a stouthearted band of 
small-car drivers muddled through res- 
olutely to the end of their race, which 
was won by the Alfa Romeo Veloce of 
Pittsburgh’s consistent Ed Hugus. 

The rain eased and finally stopped 
during the next event, a 45-mile dash 
for Classes F and G modified cars, but 
not before two of the nation’s out- 
standing Porsche drivers engaged in an 
electrifying duel on the rainwashed as- 


phalt surface. Both Charlie Wallace of 
Chevy Chase, Md. and Bob Holbert of 
Warrington, Pa. drove the latest RS 
Spyders. The lead changed hands fre- 
quently on the opening laps. On the 
fifth lap Wallace, pressing too hard, 
spun out and reentered the race in 
third place. Holbert, who demonstrat- 
ed his ability to drive very fast while 


staying well within himself, went on to 
take the checkered flag, while Wallace 
regained second place. 

A slender, blue-eyed, self-taught 
driver who moved up to the Porsche 
this year after four years of successful 
but relatively obscure competition 
in MGs, Holbert operates a Porsche- 
Volkswagen agency at Warrington, 
Pa. in workaday hours. 

In view of the adverse weather, the 
day’s racing was remarkably formful. 
Dick Thompson’s Corvette was never 
threatened in a 45-mile race for the 
larger production cars. Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert Kuhn (SI, July 15), 
squeezed his A.C. Bristol ahead early 
in the Class E 45-miler for production 
cars and kept it there. 

The pattern for the 20-lap feature 
race was set in a seven-lap prelim- 
inary for the hottest cars. Texas’ Car- 
roll Shelby showed up with his old, 


striped overalls and a new 4.5-liter 
Maserati — the eight-cylinder 400-hp 
model with which Juan Fangio and 
Jean Behra dominated the 12-hour 
Sebring race in March. When it runs 
trouble-free in the hands of a superior 
driver the 4.5 is an awesome piece of 
machinery. Shelby had tuned up with 
a victory in a regional SCCA meeting 
at Lime Rock. Conn. Now, in the short 
race, he zipped away smartly from a 
starting position on the .second row 
and passed the two front-row 3.8-Uter 
D Jaguars entered by Briggs Cunning- 
ham within a few yards. Walt Hans- 
gen gamely pursued Shelby in the lead- 
ing D Jag, and Charlie Wallace gamely 
cha.sed Hansgcn in the other, but the 
Texan won comfortably. 

Again, in the feature race, Shelby 
charged past the D Jags from the sec- 
ond row as if whipped Irom a catapult. 
The real race was between Hansgen 
and his teammate, Wallace. Ilansgen 
is a hell-for-leather driver who likes to 
keep his foot down, and so is Wallace, 


but Hansgen has had more experience 
in the Jags, and Wallace on this day 
wa.s not always on the pavement. 
When Wallace finally miscued on a 
corner he fell far behind Hansgen, but 
by that time he was so far ahead of the 
rest of the field that he kept thin! 
place. Out in front Shelby drove an 
impeccable race, turning each lap 
within a second or two of his time for 
the last. The big red Maserati was 15 
seconds ahead of Hansgen’s Jaguar at 
the flag, having averaged 78.2 mph. 

An effort at thinking big, down 
there on the course that Kemm built, 
failed to turn up any reasonable al- 
ternative to this conclusion: barring 
bad racing luck or mechanical failure, 
nobody is going to beat Shelby on 
home soil during the rest of this sea- 
son. He is the best driver, and he has 
the fastest car. 

— Kenneth Rudeen 
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PART I The origins, 
development and current 
activities of Little League, 
with a view of the grass 
roots by James T. Farrell 

F KVV athletic UN'UERTAKIN'CSi in 
history have been viewed with 
more alarm or pointed to with more 
pride than Little League baseball. And 
few have nourished as prodigiously. 
Right now, on the eve of the 11th Lit- 
tle League World Series (which is itself 
one of the most controversial elements 
of the situation), the movement has 
completed a decade of amazing growth. 
Ten years ago there were approximate- 
ly 1,000 Little Leaguers.^fn the season 
just past, almost 300,000 boys were in 
uniform in regular leagues, another half 
million were on “farm” teams and un- 
counted thousands played for teams 
unartiliated with but patterned after 
the Little League. Anticipating ri.o 
slump, the league has started a non- 
profit foundation and a drive for $1 
million to provide, among other things, 
a permanent headcjuarters, an adult 
training program and a source of in- 
come against its annual operating defi- 
cit. For an organization which has 
been accused, by one professional edu- 
cator, of fostering “a silly yet thor- 
oughly dangerous form of madness,” 
the Little League is doing very well 
indeed. 

That the parents whose youngsters 
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An authoritative appraisal of a sports pheyiomenon which has 

stirred angry arguments among educators, physicians and recreation 
officials as well as legions of parents— the burning issue of 

LITTLE LEAGUE 

by KENNETH RUDEEN 


play Little League baseball consider jt 
neither silly, dangerous nor mad is im- 
plicit in their participation. This ha-s 
not. however, prevented an epic war of 
words over the league’s merits. Argu- 
ments for and against will be consid- 
ered in detail next week but, in brief 
and in sum, critics of Little League feel 
that organized baseball puts too much 
competitive pressure on children 8 to 
12, that it takes up too much of their 
play time, that coaches and umpires 
are poorly trained if trained at all, that 
the program is overcommercialized, 
that it is for the few rather than the 
many, that it excludes other worth- 
while games, that its attendant news- 
paper publicity and tournament trips 
swell young heads, that it involves ex- 
cessive risk of injury to immature bones 
and joints and that many parents re- 
ward and puni.sh their son.s unreason- 
ably for performances on the playing 
field. 

Friends of Little League, who in the 
main seem to regard it as a gift from 
on high, emphasize, first of all, that it 
enables boy.s to play baseball— the na- 
tional game— under adult supervision 
and with good, safe equipment. They 
contend further that a taste of boy- 
hood competition, far from being harm- 
ful, is good training for later life, that 
commercial sponsorship within limits 
is not undesirable (after all, it helps 
pay the bills), that a good local pro- 
gram will exclude no eligible boy who 
wants to play, that it i.s better to have 
supervised tournaments than run the 
risk of uncontrolled postseason games, 
that it is pretty nice to see .Johnny’.*? 
name in the papers, that the game’s 


potential physical dangers are exagger- 
ated, that baseball teaches team play 
and respect for authority, that Little 
League is a bulwark against juvenile 
delinquency and that the close parent- 
son relationship promoted by Little 
League is of incalculable value. 

The league’s program, logically 
enough, is not given a blanket endorse- 
ment by all of its admirers nor a blan- 
ket indictment by all of its critics. 
Some of its most earnest advocates 
have strong reservations about tourna- 
ment games in general an<l the World 
Series in particular. National officials, 
who have shown remarkable aptitude 
for rolling with the punches and finding 
converts among the dissidents, are ap- 
proaching next week’s three-day Series 
with characteristic caution. Part of 
the antitournament bloc already has 
been appeased by the ruling that local 
leagues may abstain from postseason 
games. When the champions of the na- 
tion’s four regions meet in the Series 
at Williamsport, Pa. — birthplace and 
national headquarters of the league— 
they will be shielded from the madding 
crowd, except when actually playing 
baseball, behinil the ivy of Lycoming 
College. There they will be examined, 
weighed, measured and given a num- 
ber of scientific tests, the results of 
which will go into the league’s already 
bulging research files. The number of 
Series finalists ha.s been reduced this 
year from eight teams to four, and 
since 19.56 only all-stars from the most 
mature age groups — the 11- and 12- 
year -olds — have been permitted to 
play. Having made the Series as palat- 
able as possible for the don’t-like-its. 



OPEN-MOUTHKI) JOV OVK« A NEW UNIKOR.M 


the league undoubtedly will stand firm. 
The official line from Williamsport is 
that the tournament playoffs are nec- 
essary to shut out wildcat playoffs, but 
it is transparently clear that the Se- 
ries’ national publicity value is enor- 
mous. The big-name sportswriters and 
radio-television broadcasters who re- 
port the Series are mostly favorable 
and frequently rhapsodic in their cov- 
erage. There is no reason to believe the 
league will pinch off that golden vein 
unless it is convinced the tournaments 
are genuinely harmful to the boys in- 
volved. As of now. top officials feel that 
no evidence of this has been offered. 

The essential bu.siness of Little 
League, to be sure, is not protiucing 
kid heroes in a junior World Series— 
that is a byproduct— but providing or- 
ganized baseball for young.sters. Its 
succe.ss ha.s been so remarkable that a 
continued 
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IN James t. Earhki.i/s stit>s i.oM(;an iounihy a dkeam came trck (skk i'A<iE eo) 

the plate and on the base paths. In its 


Boston barber, once a minor league 
player, was moved to snarl, “You know 
what’s killin’ the minor leagues? It’s 
not television — it's the damn Little 
Iweagues.” His point was that the av- 
erage citizen with a choice between 
watching a minor league game and his 
son’s Little League game would, nat- 
urally, go out to see his flesh and blood. 
Like many brain waves, the barber’s 
is not necessarily buttressed by fact 
(one of the most enthusiastic boosters 
of Little League and, in fact, a former 
vice-president is Tommy Richardson, 
pre-sident of the Eastern T^eaguei. hut 
it underscores the league's startling 
pulling power. In 1947, when the U.S. 
Rubber Company became its sponsor 
and financial angel, the league had 60 
teams, most of them in Pennsylvania. 
A year later team strength had vaulted 
to 376. There were more than 1,000 
teams in 1950, more than 10,000 in 
1953 and nearly 17,000 last year. To- 
day there are 19,500 teams, situated in 
47 of the 48 states and 22 countries 
abroad, including Saudi Arabia. Most 
of the foreign-ba.sed teams involve 
American citizems at military installa- 
tions, but a few are all-native. The 
league expects to have an all-English 
core of four teams next year, which 
will give cricket traditionalists some- 
thing to brood upon. 

Popular in small towns 

At home the heaviest concentrations 
of Little Leaguers are in the Northeast, 
the Southwest and on the West Coast. 
Small and medium-sized towns without 
municipal recreation facilities are the 
most popular breeding grounds. The 
basic unit of operation is the local 
league, which normally is composed of 
four teams but may have as many as 
fiveorsix teams. Each league, with cer- 
tain exceptions, is limited to a popula- 
tion area of 15,000. A league must be 
franchised anew each year by national 
headquarters, which receives an annu- 
al fee of $25 from four-team leagues, 
$30 from five-team leagues and $35 
from six-team leagues (these payments 
are the only source of regular income 
for national operating expenses, and in 
the past U.S. Rubber has covered an 
annual deficit of approximately $100,- 
000). Local leagues are responsible for 
outfitting their teams, aciiuiring a play- 
ing field with certain regulation dimen- 
sions and enlisting managers and um- 
pires. Conventional ba.sehall uniforms 
and caps are required equipment, and 
a protective helmet must be worn at 


basic mea.surements the diamond is 
two-thirds major league size— 60 feel 
between bases rather than 90 feet, 44 
feet from pitching rubber to home plate 
rather than 60 feet 6 inches. In prac- 
tice it may be a school or playground 
diamond or an elaborate, specially de- 
signed I.ittle League field, depending 
upon the means and aspirations of the 
adult volunteers. Leaders of the Coro- 
nado, Calif, league, by the way, have 
the baiting averages of their young- 
sters computed every Monday morn- 
ing on the Navy’s mighty electronic 
calculators at San Diego. Local lead- 
ers are advised to find a paying spon- 
sor for each team to defray major ex- 
penses. In return the .sponsor — a civic 
group, business or service club, for e.x- 
ample— may have its name on the play- 
er’s uniforms but ideally, according to 
4\'illianisport, no voice in team or 
league policy. Not unnaturally, nation- 
al officials do not like to hear players 
described as “baby sandwich boards,” 
which ha.s happened, and urge extreme 
caution in selecting suitable sponsors. 
The locals are asked to accept one fixed 
sum each year from a sponsor and no 
more. Additional funds are raised by 
pa.s.sing the hat at league games. 

More provocative than the subject 
of sponsorship is the matter of player 
selection. Williamsport has handed 
down a detailed guide anticipating vir- 
tually every pitfall in virtually every 


situation and particularly player selec- 
tion, for well does it know how sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a 
child who failed to make the team. 
Each league is urged to invite every 
eligible boy within its boundaries to a 
spring tryout, after which the regular, 
uniformed teams are selected by the 
various managers in secret auction. In 
new leagues every manager starts with 
36,000 “credits,” with which he bids 
against his rivals to choose a team. 
When their credits are exhausted the 
managers fill out their rosters by nam- 
ing additional players, in rotation, 
one by one. 

At the beginning of each subsequent 
season, a manager receives 10,000 new 
credit.s, and bidding to replace gradu- 
ated players commences. Earnestly ex- 
plicit in its recommendations, Wil- 
liamsport warns under Section X 
I “Bi'oChere”) that “brothers becoming 
candidates at the same time shall be 
auctioned under the family name to 
avoid separation.” Teams may haveiio 
fewer than 12 nor more tlian 15 play- 
ers. Under past rules this meant five 
lO-year-olds, five 11-year-olds and five 
12-year-olds on a 15-player team. The 
5-5-5 pattern ga\ e way this year to a 
4-5-6 grouping — a move designed to 
give a break to boys who were passed 
over earlier because of the temporary 
awkwardness that frequently accom- 
panies the onset of puberty. Where he 
formerly chose just five 10-year-olds to 
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replace his graduating 12-year-olds at 
the start of a season, the manager now 
picks one 12 and one 11 plus four 10s. 
Every team is required to play J8 
games during the summer, exclusive of 
tournament playoffs, and inlerleague 
games are prohibited. Night games are 
frowned upon by headquarters but are 
more convenient for working adults 
than day games and, con.sequently, are 
frequently held. For safety’s sake, 
games are six rather than nine innings 
long, and pitchers— in the most stren- 
uous position — are permitted to work 
only one complete game or any com- 
bination of 18 outs during a Sunday- 
Saturday week. Metal cleats may not 
be worn, but rubber cleats are O.K- 
The rubber cleat, incidentally, was of 
surpas.sing importance in the develop- 
ment of Little League, as we shall pres- 
ently see. 

Since the uniformed teams rarely 
can accommodate all the candidates 
in a league’s territory, the device of 
a "minor,” or "farm.” league has be- 
come popular to take care of the over- 
flow. Boys loo young or inept to win 
a pair of flannels draw T shirts and 
caps and play baseball under similar 
rules. 

Even such modest items as team 
shirts and caps were exceptional in 
neighborhood games before Little 
League, and this is the first and great- 
est key to its appeal. James T. Farrell, 
who well remembers the chaos of sand- 
lot days and the never-fulfilled long- 
ings for good equipment of his youth 
in the Studs Lonigan country, gives 
eloquent testimony to this elsewhere 
on the.se pages, and to the marvels of 
organization and community spirit 
achieved by Chicago’s Ro.seland Little 
League. "A prairie was turned into a 
neat ball field,” Farrell observed, “and 
the kids played in uniforms like small 
imitations of the big leaguers.” 

A seed sprouts in Williumsporl 

From such earthy beginnings did the 
seed of Little League sprout in the 
first place. A Williamsport lumber 
company employee named Carl Stotz 
started it all. Saddened that his neph- 
ews could not find a team to play for 
and reminded of his owm boyhood 
baseball frustrations, Stotz sold a few 
local businessmen on the idea of back- 
ing junior baseball. Stotz’s first teams 
— three of them — performed in a Wil- 
liamsport city park in 193‘J. The Little 
League made modest gains during the 
war years, and in 19-16 Stotz directed 
12 local leagues, all of them in Pennsyl- 
vania, most of them in Williamsport. 

conlin ucd 



To: H.H.S. Phillips, Publisher. SPORTS Illustrated 
F rom: S.H.Arnolt, President, S.H.Arnolt, Inc. 


Dear Harry: 

For quite some time I’ve been reading in SPORTS 
ILLUSTPIATED your memos from the publisher to us 
readers, and on the occasion of your third birthday, I tliought 
it fittijig to write you one for a cliangc. 

As much as I like SPORTS ILLUSTRATED and sub- 
stantial as your present accomplisltments have been, I feel 
it’s only fair to give you a little friendly warning. ... In a 
vei'y few years when youngsters like my teenagers, JMichael 
and Stan, grow up, you’d better be prepared for one whale 
of an c.xpaiision program. Whether you realize it or not, a 
whole genei-ation of teenagers has taken SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED into its hearts ... and out of father’s den. (My 
solution is to get another copy at the ofiicc). 

But like all your readers, I have a few quarrels with you 
...mostly in the area of "never enough.” In my case it’s never 
enough on motor sports aJid Tennessee W’alking Horses, but 1 
can readily believe that the "never enough” letters you get 
cover everything from archery to yachting. (Do any sports 
start with “z"?) Seriously, all the Arnolts get something out 
of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, and at least part of that some- 
thing is shareable with the rest of the family. Multiplied a 
few hundred thousand times, this is no mean accomplishment. 

Sincerely, 

S. Jl. A. 


P. S. I almost forgot to mention that S. H. Arnolt. Inc., gets some- 
thing out of Sports Illustrated too. Since we started adver- 
tising Arnolt-Bristol, Austin, Au.slin-Healey, Bristol, M.G., 
Morris, and Renault imported cars in Sports Illustrated, 
our busines.s has quadrupled and we’ve been forced to add two 
new locations in Chicago. 



S. H. AmVOLXy INO. CMICAOO SALES SALONS 
East Ohio Stroet • 6840 North Broadway 
PARTS A SERVICE CENTER: 2130 North Lincoln Avonuo 
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IN H.MM'IKU DAYS. Founder Carl Stotz icrn/rr confiTrcd amicably with former 
Board Chairman Paul Kerr of baseball’s Hall of Fame and President Peter McGovern. 


The need for a safe shoe cleat fitted 
aptly with Stotz’s memory of U.S. 
Rubber as a firm which had built a 
boy’s softball diamond in Williamsport 
in his childhood. Stotz wanted a rub- 
ber-oleated shoe: when he went to U.S. 
Rubber he not only got his shoe, but 
also a big, willing and solvent sponsor 
for a national Little League program. 
The occasionally heard accusation 
that U.S. Rubber is shamefully ex- 
ploiting youngsters for financial profit 
appears to be nothing more than sour 
grapes. Assuredly, the company has 
sold shoes to Little Leaguers, but it 
has not monopolized an official shoe, 
as it might have, and has spent $1 mil- 
lion over the years to maintain the 
World Series and help pay the bills 
at Williamsport. The principal yield to 
L’.S. Rubber ha.s been good will. 

In the old. informal days, when he 
was president of Little League, Stotz 
wore the mantle of founder with pride 
and rounded up converts with joyous 


zeal. When his baby became Little 
League Baseball, Inc., in 19.50 a U.S. 
Rubber advertising man named 
Charle.s Durban took o^•er the presi- 
dency; Stotz .stayed on as national 
commissioner. In 19.52 Peter .1. Mc- 
Govern went from U.S. Rubber's pub- 
lic relations department to the league 


presidency. Then, abruptly, in 1955 
Stotz had the sheriff jiadlock the door 
of Little League’s suite on Williams- 
port’s West Fourth Street and filed 
a $300,000 breach of contract suit 
against the organization which he had 
conceived. 

In his suit Stotz cliarged tiiat an 



JAMES T. FARRELL’S ROSELAND 


Out in Roseland, on the southeast side 
of Chicago, I sat in the kitchen of 
Matthew Dillon, fitter and burner at 
the big nearby General Motors plant. 
"We never had anything like Little 
League when we were kids,” said Joe 
Le Rose, dark-haired and thin, a local 
coal and oil merchant. There was agree- 
ment on this. 

While we talked in the kitchen, I re- 
called my own boyhood on the streets 
and in the parks of Chicago. In mj’ day 
it was often an accomplishment to get 
up a regular baseball game. Most of 
our games were scrub ones. We suffered 
from a lack of equipment and there 
were not always nine gloves to go 
around. When strange kids were in the 
game, you had to keep a hawkeye on 
your glove and on everything else you 
owned. We played on regulation dia- 
monds for men. and the throwing and 
running distances were too great for us 
and. because of this, our games became 
less interesting. 

And there were other problems. It 
wasn't always easy to get together two 
teams of nine players each. Umpires 
were hard to find, and sometimes we 
had to umpire our own games. When 
this happened, there was more jawing 
and squabbling than playing. Some 
kid would always turn out to be a 


dynamiter, more interested in disrupt- 
ing the game than in playing in it. 
Something always went wrong, and 
many of our games were frustrating. 

And I remembered how I used to 
dream of playing in a league modeled 
after the big leagues. I imagined such 
a league. I envisioned myself and other 
boys playing in uniform in an enclosed 
park. I wanted records and averages 
kept. In brief, I dreamed of a Little 
League in my own boj-hood. 'I’here was 
none, but I should have welcomed one 
just as eagerly as boys now do. And my 
dream was not peculiar. It is common 
to boys who love to play baseball. 

The dream has come true for the 
kids of Roseland, a big sprawling area 
of factories, stretches of prairie land, 
and new and old streets. The popula- 
tion of Roseland includes many white- 
collar workers. teachers, merchants and 
businessmen, ft swarms with kids. 
They love baseball, and they inherit 
and gain an interest in it and a pas- 
sion for it from their elders. 

The Little League was a natural for 
Roseland, The idea of organizing a 
league originated in the local Lions 
Club. A committee was named. Tlie 
coal merchant, Joe Le Rose, quickly 
became the leading and driving figure 
on it. The Little League was contacted, 


and then work began in earnest. Try- 
outs were announced. Money was 
raised. The White Sox baseball club 
made a contribution. Local merchants 
also contributed. Hundreds of kids re- 
ported for the fir.st tryouts. Sites for a 
ball field were looked at, and one was 
finally found and rented at I loth Street 
and Halsted. The field was cleared 
by the volunteer labor of parents and 
interested adults. A prairie was turned 
into a neat ball field, properly surveyed 
and neatly laid out. Materials for the 
field were either donated or else pro- 
cured at cost. Committees of parents, 
neighbors and community people from 
all walks of life were formed, and a solid 
corps of hard-working men was recruit- 
ed. All members of the league— -dues are 
$1 a year — were indexed and classified 
according to occupation and skill. In 
this way, carpenters and other skilled 
persons were found. The field — a model 
Little League ball park — wasconstruct- 
ed with this voluntary labor. Roseland 
men, at the end of a day in factory, 
store and office, did another day’s labor 
at the field. Concrete was mixed for 
dugouts. Stands went up. The entire 
field was fenced in. Foul-line poles 
were placed in left and right field, and 
a flagpole was donated by the Ameri- 
can Legion. A refreshment booth was 
also constructed. Those who did this 
work lake great pride in their achieve- 
ment. No one earned a penny for it. It 
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amendment to Little League bylaws, 
effected on October 11, 1951, undercut 
his "right to make rules and regula- 
tions of play and to authorize regional 
directors to grant franchises and rule 
on the eligibility of those leagues.” 
The Little League countered : "The de- 
velopments which have taken place to 
which Stotz objects were necessary 
and furthered the original concept, 
while the policies and restriction of the 
development sought by Mr. Stotz are, 
in fact, detrimental to the program.” 

McGovern immediately relieved 
Stotz as commissioner and obtained a 
temporary restraining order preventing 
Stotz from establishing a rival organi- 
zation, whose name was to be Original 
Little League. A settlement between 
Little League and Stotz, the terms of 
which were not disclosed, was reached 
before the date of a hearing on the 
league’s petition for a permanent in- 
junction. The league said no financial 
consideration was involved. 

There was no reconciliation. Stotz 
now works for Williamsport’s Lundy 
rontiKued 


was done for the kids and community. 

Monthly meetings were held, and 
each expenditure, each plan of activity, 
was considered and approved. The 
women were recruited into an auxil- 
iary, and wives and mothers also went 
to work. Childless people, a man and 
wife who had tragically lost a son of 
their own, unmarried women, pitched 
in alongside parents who were seeking 
to achieve a dream, not only for their 
kids but also for themselves. 

The first season, 1952, was a success. 
Five to six hundred people went to see 
many of the games. No admission was 
charged, but the hat was passed at each 
game. The kids played in uniforms like 
small imitations of the big leaguers: 
umpires recruited from the neighbor- 
hood wore blue uniforms and gave the 
games an added professional appear- 
ance. People who had been strangers 
to one another became friends. Work- 
ing men and businessmen sat together 
at meetings and took rakes to prepare 
the field for play before each game. 

To many, friendship, asense of neigh- 
borhood and of community, grew out 
of this enterprise. The kids love it. Or- 
ganized play for these boys is good in 
itself. If the community is interested in 
this play, the value of this play thereby 
increases. The kids have a definite need 
for some direction in their play, and 
they have an even deeper need to feel 
that they belong to the community. 



CARLING BREWING CO.. Cleveland. Ohio. Belleville. Illinois. Frankenmuth. Mich., Natick. Mass. 




Carl Sandburg 


Antiseptic ‘Chap Stick’ 
offers soothinjt comfort 
when the sun shines hot. 
Carry it with you always. 
Brings quick relief to sun- 
burned, parched, sore lips. 


SPORTS 


ILLUSTRATED., 
kast been 
surpassingly 
original in forty 
ways, in u'riting, 
in illuslralions, 
in a certain 
peculiar dignily 
and in a quality of recorded history. 
And I could go farther. J|| 



LIMERICK 


An eccentric young hunter named bounds 
Rides a bike to follow the hounds 
With Royals for traction 
He leads (he whole faction 
As bounds bounds over the grounds 
ox — «a ter hgMing you'll siicli with e ken*. For 
brito rising ol ib bolt wo ilill loy. "Ge U.S. 
Royal" — ooty podolkig and lovgk, any cycliit 
con fttl tho differonco. 


U. S. ROYAL BIKE TIRES 



United States Rubber 


Cycle Tire Department 
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NEW! STINGLESS LOTION TO SOOTHE 
TENDER SKINS AFTER SHAVING 



Pair-up with comfort 



YARDLEY 

TENDER SKIN LOTION 


FOR AFTER SHAVING 



i L. B. Evans' Son Company 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 


2805 Lancer . . . 
we reversed this 
leather to make it 
silky soft. Wear it 
as a casual slip-on 
or a slipper. 


by the makers of 
famous Evans 
Hand Turned Slippers 


THE LITTLE LEAGUE 

coutiuiicd 

I.umber Com[)any, has a hand in an 
independent league of four teams and 
views Little League olHcials as "inter- 
lopers who recline behind nicely stated 
purpo.ses." 

Today, in the reasonably serene of- 
fices in the Susiiuelianna Trust Com- 
pany building on West Fourth Street. 
McGovern heads a full-time staff of 
eight. His chief aides arc Dr. Creighton 
Hale, a.s.sistant to the president and 
director of the league’s research pro- 
gram: Secretary Albert Houghton, for- 
mer pre.sident of the now defunct Ca- 
nadian-American professional league: 
John M. Lindemulh, national commis- 
sioner and head of the rules commit- 
tee. a contemporary of Stotz’s in the 
league’s Williamsport beginnings: and 
Robert Stirrat, a former Long Island 
newspaperman who serves as public 
relations director. Mickey McConnell, 
former chief scout for the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, now director of youth activi- 
ties for U.S. Rubber, weighs in with 
clinics for the small fry. McGovern is 
chairman of the 15-man board of direc- 
tors which includes Eastern League's 
Tommy Richardson, a college presi- 
dent. a university dean, a weekly news- 
paper editor, businessmen, grass roots 
league representatives, the Hearst col- 
umnist Bob Considine and the cele- 
brated accordionist, Lawrence Welk. 

Keeping the feet spread 

"We don’t know how big Little 
League baseball will be.” said McGov- 
ern at its first congress in D.Jfi, “but 
we do know that its growth is a clial- 
lenge to all of us. . . . We must try to 
get our feet spread so that we may be 
in a position to cope with (itsl contin- 
ued e.xpansion.” 

That the people at Williamsport 
have had ilieir feet spread to be in a 
position to field brickbats as well will 
be seen next week. end 


NEXT WEEK 

The case against Little 
League and the case for it, 
including a sampling of 
opinion over the nation — 
and, finally, a judgment 
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Only BOOTH’S 
can produce 
a gin this fine 

The English House of Booth's 
has been distilling gin since 1740 
— and the name “BOOTH'S” 
is world famous for quality. 
Booth's High & Dry is distilled in 
U. S. A. under the supervision of 
Booth's Distilleries, Ltd., London. 
Only Booth’s can produce 
a gin this fine. 


BOOTH'S 

HIGH &DRY 

GIN 

DtSTILLED LONDON DRY GIN • 90 PROOF 
100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN 
DISTRIBUTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Dear 

Lobstetrician: 

A lady out in St. Louis in Missouri 
ordered one of our Maine clambakes to 
set before friends of hers from New Knj:- 
land. Hard old audience. “Our guests 
declared them the finest lobsters ever”, 
she wrote in. “Wonderful for me — so 
easy to do.” 

What she's praising up is Salt- 
water Farm’s handy bake you 
ran enjoy right at home, in- 
'* doors or out. Live Maine Lob- 
sters — lb sire for tender, meaty 
eating — nestled in the traditional clam- 
bake rockweed — with freshly dug 
steamer clams too, if you will — all to- 
gether and all Ready-to-Cook in our dis- 
posable lobster steamer. Quite a rig. 

.All you do is remove the u 
steamer from the iced barrel ^ 

in which it arrives, punch a fr ^*1 

hole or two in the lid. add a i! g| 

quart of salted water — and 
lei it steam 15 minutes after the steam 
starts, the seafood’s all ready to serve. 
Complete directions go with every Salt- 
water ’bake. .A wondrously simple reeijie 
for a grand party at any lime of year. 

B Minutes after taking the lob- 
sters out of Maine’s cold wa- 
ters, we have the cooking 
steamer cushioned in more 
than 100 lbs. of crushed natu- 
ral ice. Shipped immediately by fast 
Railway Express on a careful schedule 
that lets you select the 
arrival date you wish. 

The barrels are re-iced 
all the way for added 
protection. Within ISOO rail miles of 
village, Live Delivery 
( is Guaranteed. 

Vw Has to be or Saltwater 

Farm wouldn’t be in its 
ninth year of making thousands of hosts 
and hostesses happy — and giving them 
time to enjoy their own parties along 
with the authentic Maine flavor. 

No need for us to brag on 
it because thousands have 
sent in to tell us so ; their 
repeat orders pleasure us just 
as much. We think you’ll discover a re- 
warding experience that will delight your 
friends. Choose now from these four 
typical clambakes, sent express collect : 
A( $1S.9S ;t; fight lebtltrt and V, pack 
SUamcr Oemt iobout 100) OR 13: T*n 
Lob«l«ii. 

At $21.75 «2: $ri>1t«n t«btt*ra ond Ivll 
pxk Clomi Ot M: Twenty leblUrt 
Extra Special; Indian Pudding, traditional 
clambake deteert, included at no extra 
charge, and ready to heat and serve. 
Faithfully yours. 






SAliTWATER FARM 

OAMARISCOTTA 22, MAINI 
Enclosed it Q $15.25 Q $2«.75 
Pleeie ship ‘Bokt lirsled 13 3 4 

lof use an . . Idotel 

Q Send eetalegue ef Seataads 



HAUTE CUISINE 
IN THE GALLEY 


A gallery of dishex for xea-hearly appetites 
practical for the smallest of boat kitchens 

by RUTH BRINDZE 


T he ancient mariner responsible for 
the lugubrious terminology of boat 
kitchens must have hated cooking. 
Why otherwise would he have chosen 
the name of an infamous type of ship, 
rowed by straining slaves chained at 
the long oars? 

True, the galley of a little pleasure 
boat is not the easiest place in which to 
operate. The stove probably has only 
two burners and nothing else; no oven 
and no broiler. The nautical chef is 
limited to top-stove cooking. Further- 
more. if the stove burns liquid fuel, as 
most do, the cook must keep an eye on 
the fuel supply; swearing doesn’t help 
a steak that is half cooked when the 
tank runs dry. 

Even so, in the smallest of galleys 
any chef of modest ambition can pro- 
duce food in the tradition of the haule 
ruixinc. The problem is to find your 
hearings, and to learn a few tricks of 
the sea cook’s trado. 

For instance, never fill a pot to ca- 
pacity. Half full is the best rule even 
when the boat is anchored in a quiet 


harbor; you never can tell when some 
passing craft will kick up waves that 
will cause the pot to slop over. It fol- 
lows that if the aim is to .satisfy a 
bunch of hearty eaters a lot of extra 
cooking utensils are needed. 

Fussy dishes, however, sl'ould be 
scorned ; leave tho e for the c’;ef of the 
Ilf de Frtitice. Wiiy go to the trouble 
when perfect ’on is mo.*e easily attained 
with plain scrambled or fried eggs and 
ham? Fret'tly caught fish sautf’ed in 
butter and .sauced with a jigger or two 
of white wine is as good as any restau- 
rant's English sole bonne frmme. 

Blue water creates big appetites, and 
portions in landluhberish cookbooks 
should be multiplied accordingly. 
Many cookbooks figure that a pound 
of meat will serve four, hut not on 
boanf a boat, where a half pound or 
more per person is the normal ration. 
All the following recipes (serving four) 
are based on ripened sea appetites so 
that, as oltUimers say, skipper and 
crew will “eat hearty and give the ship 
a good name.” 


DRAWIS'OS IIY ORAMIIS MILLBK 



(.HhKSE SOl'F Melt 2 table-spoon.s 
butUT in soup pot, add one tablespoon 
minced onion and cook until yellow, Blend 
in 2 tablespoons flour, and when paste is 
smooth gradually add one quart milk. Heat 
to the boiling point; stir continuously to 


prevent, scorching and then add ' ^ pound 
Cheddar chis-.se cut into small pieces. When 
cheese i.s melted and soup .slightly thick- 
ened, stir in one egg yolk blended with '4 
cup cream, tos.s in jigger or two of sherry 
(2 jiggers if soup is thicki and ladle it out. 
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CHlCKt’S STE]\ — .SoM</i .4»ifricnK. 

Heat 'v t'liP olive oil in stew pot, cut 
4-pound frying chicken into quarters and 
•suutt* until bird is a light tan. Next add ‘2 
cup minced onions, ' 2 minced green pep- 
pers, 3 chopp<*d canned pimentos, celery 
t ' \ cup, rhopj>ed', garlic tone clove, minced 1 
and black olives (’4 cup. choppedi, loss 
around in oil for about five minutes, add 
seiLsoning tone tablespoon salt, ' 2 teaspoon 
pepper, 'Z bay leaves) anil Z cups canned 
tomatoes. Cover pot and cook for approxi- 
mately 4') minutes. 



FISH .S'Tfc’H Italinn xlylr. Heat J'j 
cup olive oil in a slew pot and saut^ one 
tablespoon minced onion, 2 finely chopped 
garlic clos-es and '4 cup chopped celery 
until golden. Add 3 cups of canned Italian- 
type tomatoes, one cup of tomato paste, 
.seasoning ipc-pper, marjoram, salt, 2 hay 
leaves! and simmer about an hour. While 
sauce cooks, cut 2 pounds of cod into 
chunks, wash one pound raw shrimp and 
2 dozen small clams. Pul in shrimp, 10 min- 
utes later cod, five minutes later clams. 
When clam shells begin to open, add 2 boiled 
lob.sters which have been cut into piece.s. 



TOMATO TOAST Stale bread is 
better than fresh for this specialty. Fry 12 
.strips of bacon and when they are crisp ri*- 
move from pan and pour oil all but 3 table- 
spoons of bacon fat. Beat 2 eggs, blend 
them into one can condensed tomato .soup, 
add .salt and Worcestershire sauce, and 
dunk slices of bread into this mixture. Kjich 
slice should be allowed to .soak up as much 
as it will hold without b<*coming soggy. 
Fry bread in the hot bacon fat and serve 
.surrounded by the bacon. 

coiiliuufd 



TROOPING 

THE 

COLOUR 


Casual Clothes 



and 

Distinctive Cifts 

for 

Men and iro/))<’u 


696 I.initni Ave. 


Conic in and browse among 
the anlii]iies and old ships 
relies — and make your 
fall wardrobe complete. 


Hul'hard Weeds, III. 


Or 


'nly 2 things 
make Italian food 
taste better. . . 
a good cook and 

RUFFINO 

Italy’s Prize 

CHIANTI I 

SchieHehn & Co., N.Y. 


BINOCULARS! — All types 

and prices, postpoid by Museum Cura- 
tor, a professiorsat user. Money back 
guorontee. Specify your special interest 
and Indicate your price range. Immedi- 
ate onswer. 

BoAtUMr *^e4iJl^UcJzri 

PitlsReld 50-B, Moss. 


^MALLARD QUEEN^ 

YOUR FAVORfTE DUCK BOAT 


You're in for good huntingwiih 
the slickest little hunting boat 
on the market! Strong, light, 
easily transported and handl- 
ed, the fiberglass constructed 
Shelglas Queen will give you 
years of all-round enjoyment 
— whether hunting, fishing or 
just "on the river." Shell Lake 
offers you Shelglas models for 
every water sport. Avalfabre 
also in the Shelglas Drake, a 
square-stern model to carry a 
5'.'j horsepower motor. 



SHELL LAKE BOAT COMPANY 
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HAUTE CUISINE conlinued 


Why Stubbutn Men 
Make Coed Saurben 


by 

J.P. Van Winkle 

Stitzel-Weller 

fO/rf 

Distillery 


Louitvillft, Kentucky 


Cflablitf>»d 1849 



A share-cropper in our home county 
got to wondering one time who 
was the bigger jackass, himself or 
bis mule. 

The mule ate half the crop. Yet 
the fanner, plowing his com patch 
on two legs, covered every step 
the critter took, and figuri>d he 
worked twice as hard per leg! 

It’s no secret that us old-time 
distillers go to twice the trouble 
to make genuine Kentucky Sour 
Mash Bourbon. 

We clean our grains not once, but 
again and again — then take con- 
siderable pains to grind them just 
right — not too co.arse, not too fine. 

We spend three full hours cook- 
ing our mashes in open tubs with- 
out pressure or haste to get the 
full sweet flavor of Nature’s whole- 
some grains. 

We season our fermenters with 
a portion of the previous day's 
run, then let them ripen at “mule 
pace” for 72 to 96 hours. 

Our pedigreed sweet yeast is 
freshly prepared each day — on a 
family recipe that might try the 
patience of Job. 

We distill, then redistill, in our 
old-fashioned type still and doubler 
which are set to yield not the high' 
est proof but the soundest bourbon. 

Our new white oak aging barrels 
are extra heavy and deeply charred 
for the reason that this “flavor 
proofing” at the still makes Father 
Time work harder “per leg” to 
bottle-ripen our whiskey. 

In fact, through my 62 years in 
this business, we’ve been down- 
right mulish in sticking to the one 
old-fashioned sour mash method 
which first brought fame to Ken- 
tucky bourbon. 

If you are one who believes there 
is no short cut to perfection, you 
may wish to join the inner circle 
of business executives who have 
discovered our Old Fitzgerald, 
and find it good business to share, 
in moderation, with associates 
and friends. 

Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 

Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 



WELSH RAlililT Cut 2 pounds sharp 
Cheddar cheese into .small pieces or use a 
coarse grater to break it up. Break 2 egg-s 
into a howl, add *4 teaspoon dry mustard, 
one lea.spoon Worcestershire sauce, '4 tea- 
spoon black pepper, and beat lightly. Pour 
beer into a large frying pan to a depth of 
a quarter of an inch. When the beiT begins 


to boil, add the cheese, lower flame, and 
stir the melting chei*se vigorously, As soon 
as the mixture is smooth, add pal of butter, 
then the eggs. Cook only long enough so 
that the egg.s are blended into rabbit and 
serve immediately on toast. Overcooking 
makes a tough and stringy rabbit. The 
recipe’s an old standby, but good. 



BEEF RAGOl T Measure 2 tablespoons 
olive oil and one tablespoon butter into 
slew pot. When hot, slip in ' j cup chopped 
onions, ' ^ cup chopped celery, one minced 
garlic clove, and brown. Coal 2 pounds 
cubed stew meat with flour. Push veger 
tables to one side of pot and sear the meat 
in hot fat. Don’t overcrowd the pot: each 
cube must come into contact with the bot- 
tom of the pot so that it will brown nicely. 
Mix in onions, celery, garlic and st-asoning 


( ' teaspoon Worcestershire sauce, '4 tea- 
spoon pepptT, one teaspoon salt 1 , and pour 
in dry red wine. There .should be about a 
half inch of wine in the bottom of the pot. 
Cover and simmer until meat is tender, 
approximately two hours. Inspect periodi- 
cally to determine if more wine is needed: 
the gravy should be thick. Serve the ragout 
with boiled wide noodles, sauteed in butter. 
The proper drinking companion for the 
ragout is a full-bodied Burgundy. 



TIWEI) fish This is recommended 
when fresh provi.sions have been exhausted 
or when the cook wants to take life easy. 
Heat 2 cans condensed mushroom .soup 
ido not dilute) with 2 tablespoons butler, 
teaspoon curry powder, and ad<l one 


pound <*anned fi.sh (tuna, .salmon, lobster, 
etc. I which has been drained and flaked. 
Stir gently, and when mixture reaches full 
boil remove the pot from the flame and 
pour in one jigger of sherry. Sliced, hard- 
cooked eggs make a nutritious garnish. 
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SIIERIl } FISH This is as gocid a way 
of tr«-iiiinK fish as any yot devis«-d ami is 
practically foolproof. Drctlge the fish- 2 
pounds fillct.s or .steak.s in seasoned flour 
and melt 3 lublespoon.s butter in large fry- 
ing pan. When fat begins to bubble, lay in 
fish and lower flame under pan. Just before 
fish is finished pour in 2 jiggers dry sherry 
and cover pan for about a minute so that 
the sherry’s good aroma flavors the fish in- 
stead of seem ing the galley. 

The awful sin of overcooking fish can be 
easily avoided by pricking fish with a fork; 
it is ready when it feels soft. 



VEAL STROGASOFF Lightly brown 

2 pounils stewing veal icut in 2-inch cubes) 
and ' _> cup .slict-d onions in butter, add one 
cup white wine, stir, cover pot and simmer 
meat until tender, approximately ' > hour. 
If it suits the cook, the meat can be slewed 
some hours before it is to be eaten : its flavor 
is improveti by aging. Before serving, add 
’ i cup canned mushrooms and '4 eup sour 
cream (heat first but <lon't boili 



EGGS PYRESEES Spanish Omelet 

Inxide Out. Sautt^ 4 large sliced onions and 
2 sliced green peppers in butter to a golden 
brown. Meanwhile, season 2 cups canned 
tomatoe.s with salt, popper and ' 2 teaspoon 
oregano. Pour tomatoes and juice into iry- 
ing pan. When mixture boils, stir in 6 
lightly beaten eggs. Over high flame, scram- 
ble eggs in tomato mixture. Serve on toast. 



mnwud&&«dA A 

Versatile? There's never been anything like this weskitl A low, generous lap- 
over with double row of metal buttons. For active or spectator sports, suburbs, 
business 100% virgin wool in red. white, black, blue, camel, silver. About $10 





COLORADO CLIMATE — Tf>e Mogic /ngr«d'ei 


ENJOY AUTUMN 


Rise gicci ihe flush of a cool 
autumn dawn in Colorado's vacation wonderland, ushering in 

the bluest of skies! Sunlight touches majestic snow-crests. 
Steals down over pockets of purple on spruce-mantled slopes. 

A valley's lovely lake turns cmcrald-grccn, mirroring the restless 
splendor of the Rockies robed in golden aspen. Be off to 
teeming trout streams . . . scenic forest trails! Drive wide, paved highways 
... to rodeos, fiestas, ghost towns. Bring your color film! 
>Vhcrcvcr sunset finds you, a Colorado welcome is waiting. 
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Ships have 

changed since 1830... 



TEACHER’S 

HIGHLAND CREAM 

86 PROOF • Blended Scotch Whisky 
Schieffelin & Co.. New York 


‘AT’ MAN ON 
THE MIDWAY 

by WILLIAM LINDSAY GRESHAM 


Brought up in the shadou' of Coney 
l»land, the author early bernme an ex- 
pert on earniral life, about which he 
has written two distinguished norels, 
M onster Midway OHd Nightmare Alley. 

N ow, .MUSTER, you look like a man 
who can take care of himself, who 
can defend his wife or girl friend from 
insult or attack. Well, if you can stay 
in the ring for three minutes with my 
boy here. I'll hand you 25 crisp new 
one-dollar bills right out of my own 
pocket. . . 

The challenged youth, a hu.sky farm 
boy, urged on by his friends and the 


taunts of the "at” (for "at’letic”) 
show talker at a small county fair, 
agreed to try three minutes with Go- 
rilla O’Toole, the prize to be his if the 
Gorilla failed to pin him. 

A grizzled, battered, cauliflowered 
gladiator, his face seamed with tiny 
scars, his nose mashed flat, O’Toole 
looked anything but a prepossessing 
fighter. But once in the ring, O’Toole 
threw off some of his lethargy. After 
letting the youngster knock himself 
out, trying for one hold after another, 
the Gorilla left himself open for a fly- 
ing mare. The boy clamped it on him, 
and O’Toole did a graceful flip and 



“You iiiean you hg everything that happens aboard ship?” 
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The carnivars Uit'letic man, 
that is, (I di'<armiugly siwple 
type with larceny in his heart 


landed in a bridRe; then he twisted 
loose, took the lad down with a neat 
pivot on his backside and pinned him 
neatly with a beautifully executed half 
nelson and crotch hold just before the 
bell. 

O’Toole helped the boy to his feet, 
gave him a pat on the back and relit a 
cigar which he had placed for safe- 
keeping on one corner of the mat. 

"What hai)pens if you get some guy 
who can really wrestle?” I asked him. 

■■'riiat ain't likely. I been wrestling 
for 40 years— which means I'm about 
40 times as cagey as a young squirt. 
But there was a big lumberjack up in 
Canada early in the season — I was glad 
I had a piece of boiler-plate iron under 
the mat cover in one corner to bang his 
head against. But most of them are 
kids like you saw tonight— it’s just 
horsing around. This is just a front for 
the real promotion. 

"A real good promotion depends on 
the guy you got working the town end. 
This season we got a ‘stick’ that’s a 
dandy— a big, corn-fed-looking lad. If 
you buzz around the late spots you'll 
‘make’ him sure — he's the one will be 
buying the beers. Then, you got to 
have a wrestler that looks like a beat- 
up has-been. That’s where I got an ad- 
vantage. Why do you suppose I never 
had my nose and ears fixed all these 
years? You got to look like a push- 
over. just like I do.” 

A "stick” is a confederate — the term 
is borrowed from gambling house.s. 
And in a shuffleboard parlor not far 
from the fairgrounds I spotted him. 
t>verheard conversation and a few 
tactful (juestions to the barmaid filled 
me in on him. 

Two weeks before the opening of 
the carnival a young man, introducing 
himself a.s Charley Brannock, had come 
to town, ostensibly looking the ground 
over for a dress manufacturer. A good 
bowler, able to hold his beer and never 
making a pass at another fellow’s girl, 
coiitinited 



Say "PROCESSING BY 

TECHNICOLOR" 


tried-anb-true tricks to make your color films LOOK ALIVE ! 


Actually, processing by TECHNICOLOR is no trick at all. It just 
seems like magic. Your pictures look so real you feel they’ll reach right 
out and touch you. And talk about color fidelityl The reds are 
really red. The blues are crisp and dew-drop clean. And the yellows 
have the look of bright sunshine in them. 

Insist on processing by Technicolor for your color films 
and for your color home movies. Technicolor gives your 
pictures that same professional treatment that brings the magic of 
color to Hollywood’s most brilliant motion picture production. 


Ask your local dealer for 
the red and black box 
containing a TECHNI- 
COLOR Direct Mail Pro- 
cessing Bag. Enclose 
your exposed 35rnm An- 
scochrome, Ektachrome 
or Kodachrome color 
film in this bag - mail it 
direct to TECHNICOLOR. 
Your color slides are 
delivered direct to your 
home-in record time. 



Each roll of 35mm color 
film you have processed 
by TECHNICOLOR is de- 
livered to you -without 
extra cost-in this plas- 
tic Viewer Slide Box. It 
protects transparencies 
and doubles as a handy 
magnifying Viewer. You 
receive two Viewer 
Slide Boxes with each 
roll of 36exposure 
color film processed. 



for fast ssrvice and top quality color processing . . . 

Think first of 


TECHNICOLOR 


World Authority In Color Photography 


tCCHHICOLQ* IS * ■tOiSTEKEO T*ADCM<ltK. 
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siRioin Room 

' where the steak is born " 


Everyone Is o king when 
it comes to royal dining. 
Right in the heart of the 
Yards is where the king 
of foods . . . prime sfeok 
... is served best! 

the matador room 

ExcrIIrni omkery in 
aullM'niic Spanish aimospiure 

Stock Hard Inn 

12 Minutes from the loop 
42nd ond Hoisted 


MIDWAY ‘AT* MAN 

ffiirtiM urd 

he soon had a large group of friends. 
And he let it he known that he had 
been an amateur wrestler. 

When I saw liim on We<ln(*sday 
night he wa-s on the midway with a 
group of the local bravos. 'Phe wres- 
tling show talker picked one of the 
other huskie.s in the group and directed 
his pitch at him. Charley Brannock 
added encouragement but then the 
other locals began to urge Brannock to 
grab an easy $2.') by staying three min- 
utes. unpinned. 

Finally Charley was persuaded. 

Charley Brannock peeled off his shirt 
and stepped into the ring to the ac- 
claim of his friends. 

With O’Toole limping painfully, ap- 
parently from a bad knee, Brannock 
started in with a tackle take-down and 
then cut loose with such a display of 
trips, switches, grapevines and half 
nelsons that he had the old gladiator 
panting for breath. My watch showed 


a quarter of a minute to go. Then 
Charley’s foot slipped -he was wearing 
ordinary Oxfords —O’Toole dived on 
him and clumsily pinned his shoulders 
to the mat. The referee declared It a 
fall. Boos and catcalls. 

KgRt'd on by his friends, Brannock 
demanded another chance at the Goril- 
la, but the gladiator seemed to have 
different ideas. As iheshow’s proprietor 
hesitated, O’Toole protested in a loud 
whisper, “Gee, bos.s, have a heart. Dis 
knee o’ mine is killin’ me. Gimme a 
break, bo.ss. . . 

The crowd became belligerent, l)ack- 
ing its champion. F'inally the showman 
yielded to prps.sure and in violent whis- 
pers unbraided O’Toole for cowardice. 
Charley Brannock was scheduled for a 
return match the following night. 

First on the card the next night was 
a battle royal. Then came the big 
match. I e.stimated that there were a 
hundred men in the “top” with a sprin- 
kling of girls. 

.As Gorilla O’Toole made his way to 
the ring, he passed close by me, and his 



“Don Pedro, at the inoinenl of truth just sJioui, */ drink 
Rodrigues wine,’ and this 1, ()()<) pesetas is yours.” 
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Have YOU heard 
about Cora? 


There’s a lot of talk about Cora these 
days, for those "in the know" are tell- 
ing their friends that Cora is the name 
of a distinctly superior, imported ver- 
mouth. You ought to try Cora Imported 
Vermouth yourself. You will find that 
its superb taste and blcndability are 
worth talking about. Imported by 
Sohieffelin & Co., New York. 

IMPORTED 
WUiCA VERMOUTH 



I think SI'OKT.S 
ILLl.STRATKI) is 
by far the bc.st 
sports publication 
I have run acros.^. 
This is one that my 
whole family- all 
women now- looks 
forward to every 
week. My only 
complaint is that I 
have to wait in line 
when it arrives. 


It. H. “.Stork" .Sanford 
< 'reic < 'iiiirh 
Cornell Cnirergitij 


How to start a conversation! 



Get away from 
the humdrum... 
serve those delicious 
isiand drinks 
with . . . 
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breath carried a rich aroma of booze. 
The crowd didn’t miss it. One snicker- 
ing youth said to his buddy. ‘‘The old 
bum’s loaded. I gues.s he ha<l to have a 
few to get his nerve up. Charley'U clob- 
ber him.” 

If Brannock had demonstrated the 
technique of the expert amateur before, 
it was nothing to what he turned loose 
on the shambling Gorilla this time. 
Now and then O'Toole’s knee buckled 
under him and he groaned. •A.t last 
Brannock maneuvered him into a fancy 
double wristlock and arm scissors, 
O’Toole moaning anrl begging for mer- 
cy, prostrate on the mat. His left shoul- 
der was down, and the amateur was 
slowly levering down the right shoul- 
der when, bong! the bell sounded. 

A PITIFUL SIGHT 

The crowd howled. The impresario, 
in a froth of frustration, tried to wel.sh 
on the $25 prize, but the mob would 
have torn him to pieces and at la.st he 
paid it, glowering as they cheered. 
Then he ordered O'Toole to pack up 
his things and get off the midway. He 
was tired. The Gorilla pitifully begged 
for another chance, but not against 
Brannock. Then Brannock. his fight- 
ing blood up, agreed to waive the prize 
and pin O’Toole in a return match, 
offering to back his challenge with cold 
cash, stakes to be held by one of the 
townsmen known for his integrity. 

Friday evening featured lady wres- 
tlers — two babes in a hair-pulling 
mat.«‘h which they had carefully re- 
hearsed that morning. 

ThistimewhenBrannockand O’Toole 
met. the Gorilla, in desperation, resort- 
ed to elbow jabs, toe holils, twi.sting 
hammer locks. 'I’he referee cautioned 
him. but Brannock, bent on honest re- 
venge, refu.se<l to claim a foul. Then 
O’Toole got Brannock’s head and left 
arm in a punishing chancery hold, and 
both men struggled and strained as 
the suspense mouniefl to unbearable 
heights. At last Brannock, by superhu- 
man effort, managed to pick up his ad- 
versary bodily and in a lightning turn- 
about slipped on a cradle hold which 
rendered the Gorilla powerles.s, his 
shoulders fiat on the canvas. 

The showman, apoplectic with rage 
at seeing the money he had wagered 
disappear into young Brannock’s wal- 
let, snarled, ‘‘Okay, wise guy. But I'll 
bet you haven’t got the guts to meet 
the Gorilla 7 '«v«k style!” 

Brannock frowned. “What do you 
mean— Texas style?” 

“I mean no holds barred — kicking, 
punching, gouging— anything goes. 

roiifiHucif 



Where the 
well-hlazed trail 
begins 

Trail!! to the oiitihiors start at all 
points of the compass. ]>ut none is 
more exciting than llic trail bla/cd 
for ton ill Till- (iroalest Sporlinfi 
(rooilx .Store iVj the Ihirlil. For 
along tills well-hlai^cil trail ton 
fiml the eipiipincnl. th<- accesso- 
I ies. the clolhing for all tin* sports 
lliat claim t our oulliusiasm. for all 
till* games ton keenit follow. For 
tears wc have developed gear for 
sportsmen, lent a knowing liaiid 
in the selection of things for onl- 
lioor use and enjotment. We are 
bi'tler prepared than eter liefore 
to help vou make tmir trail blaz- 
ing in all seasons, in all weather, 
more rewarding. 

\l/i 

/Ini'.ncKOMBiE ElTrcii 

Xttt tOKK -3(|2 Mtinso.X -ttKME 

MMtlLK SHOI’, llt AXMS. MA>S. 

C.nil.A<.U M.&A V .So. tt AltAsH 
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MECHANICAL 

PROJECT 

ENGINEERS 


Ebasco, a long-established name in 
power plant engineering design and 
construction, has neM for me- 
chanical project engineers. 


IF YOU — have an ME plus 7-10 
years in the engineering, design 
or construction of public utility 
power plants . . . 

Can handle people and have 
the ability and well-rounded 
background to assume full re- 
sponsibility for a project, i 
from inception ’till ready for i 
i operation. J 


THEN WE — can offer you an 
attractive salary and a New 
York location, with all its 
vocational, educational 
and cultural advantages . . . 
Can offer you a chance to 
work with outstanding 
i engineers ... I 


Can offer you an ex- 
cellent chance for ad- 
vancement in the engi- 
neming and construc- 
tion field. 


We also have open- 
ings for others in the 
power plant and in- 
dustrial engin^ring 
fields. 


Write fully ond in complete confidence to 

MR. W. N. IIWIS, Diieclor — Personnel Relotions 
Ebosco Suliding, 2 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


MIDWAY ‘AT* MAN 

eon l hi uril 

Tile winner gets the entire Rate. But, 
niinil you, this is 7V.r»is style — tio u.se 
yelling if you gel hurt." 

Charley's jaw was set. "I'll take you 
up on that, mister. The gate a.s the 
jiurse, winner take all.” 

By this time, riew.s of ihe feu<t be- 
tween Bran nock and O'Toole had taken 
pos.session of the town. Brannock, con- 
ferring with realtors on possible sites 
for a <fre.ss factory, fouiuf that the con- 
versation inevitably strayed to wres- 
tling and the coming battle. Talk in beer 
parlors was of nothing el.se. 

ELEVENTH HOUR 

Saturday is tear-down night for thr- 
carnival. By 1 1 :(Kt all the show fronts 
were gone, the ferris wheel was coining 
apart in sections. The only lops with 
any action were the minstrel show with 
its ''midnight, red-hot. burle.sk ram- 
ble” an<l the wrestling show. 

This time the "at” top was really 
Jammetl at a special price of $1.50 a 
hea<l. couple <if dignifie<l-looking 
gents who might he iiusines-vnien from 
a nearby town were covering all bets 
on Brannock. Several thousan*! dollars 
were in Ih*- tent, the stakes hehl by a 
committee of local men. 

Outside, the lights had been turned 


off and 

the banner line 

dropped. 

'I’he 

crowd V 

ras cautioned to 

he (luiet 

, ''so 

the cops' 

! won't get wind 

of what \ 

ve’re 

putting 

on tonight and 

stop it." 

The 


entrance tlap was discreetly lowered. I 
suspectetl that the ciips had already 
g<it wind of it to the tune of a sawbuck 
apie<-e and were lurking unobtrusi\ ely 
outside in case they were needetl. 

Tonight, with all rules off, (’barley 
Brannock was fret* to use every <lirty 
trick in the hook, and the crowd was 
with liim. urging him to slaughter the 
Clorilla. But from the opening bell, there 
occurred a strange, unpredictable and 
uiH'rly my.stifying reversal of roles. 
Charley kneed t he Oorilla, punched him, 
stuck tliumhs in his eyes, twisted his 
lingers. ki<'k»‘<l his "bad” knee and 
chopped at his jugular vein with the 
open hand, all ti) no a\ ail. The (iorilla 
seemed maile of iron. Brannock's face 
was Hushed, his mouth twistetl into a 
scowl. His hair falling damply over his 
eyes, he fought like a man possessed. 

(lorilla O’Toole, completely out of 
character, disdained dirty lighting and 
stuck to straight wrestling. \o inter- 
collegiate contestant could have been 
more punctilious. He was emerging as 
the "hero.” while Charley Brann«>ck, 
the town’s idol, had become the “heel.” 



The self-righteousness of the crowd wa.s 
taking a beating. They knew something 
weird was going on, but they coultln’t 
figure out just what. 

.\fler an arm-lock and inside-crotch 
hold had (lumped Brannock hard on 
the can\as, he erouehed and started a 
haymaker from the lloor. It caught 
O’Toole on the jaw. but the old wres- 
tler merely .shook his head, wiped blood 
from his .sjjlit lip wiili the back of his 
hand, grinned, circled around behind 
the younger man and (leftly w<jrked 
him into the murtferous ligure.four 
body sci.ssor.s. 

Charley struggled like a tly on Hy- 
paper while the oldtimer rode him, a 
sweet, tolerant smile on his battered 
face. Slowly and cleanly he levered 
Brannock’s shoulders to the mat and 
held them there. 

The crowd muttered in re.sentment 
and confusion. The show'.s owner and 
the two dignifie<i characters, not seem- 
ing in a hurry, ccdlected from tin- stake 
holders and suddenly were gone. 'I'he 
side walls of the tent fell as canvastnen 
St art ed to tear it down. Some of thecrowd 
still lingered sullenly until the Center 
poles were pulled out and the top start- 
ed to settle. Outside, the carnival had 
evaporated. The few naked work lights 
began going out one by one. Charley 
Brannock had vanished, And with him, 
C.orillu O’Toole. two 



ANNIVERSARY 


Tweiil \’-t wo yi'urs ago this week l)o- 
Iroii'x Lynwood i School lioy Kowe 
piirhed his Ifilh i-oiisocutivc win of 
ihe seuson. an AnuTican League n-r- 
ont e<|ualed hefiire t)nly twice in g'J 
vi-ars. By the I'nil of tlie season, the 
htnk>’ -Arkiinsiis rookie, who carried a 
broken jade elejihant for luck, hurled 
thi- Tigers to their first pennant in ^4 
years. .\n ouistaiuling athlete, he 
hail won letters in every high school 
spori hut credited hisiihilily to ”suh- 
stanlial vitlles and Kdna," his wife. 


V.2J 


SPORTS illustrated 


BONNIE PRUDDEN 



This week we add a more difficult 
exercise: the knee - to • nose kick 


We are still building on the four basic exercises we 
started the first week, so begin with them, add last 
week’s (No. 5) and then this week’s, the knee-to- 
nose kick. This exercise is for the seat, which if it 
is either flat or fat can be unattractive. To stretch 
the back, tighten and round the seat, add this ex- 
prci.se to your daily program, which by now should 
last for 15 minutes. Next week: the torso twist. 
TIPS FOR LIVING: When walking downstairs, 
tighten your seat on first flight, relax on second, 
tighten the abdominal muscles on third and so on. 


Get on your hands and knees, dropping your head down. Then bring your 
right knee as close to your nose as po.<wible. Don’t hurry; your knee and 
nose will touch eventually. Just keep attempting to bring them together. 



Now raise your head and at the same time stretch your right leg as far back 
and jii^high a.s you can. Repeat the knee-no.se touching and leg rai.sing eight 
times with the right leg, then do the same thing eight times with the left. 
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TIP FROM 
THE TOP 

rnm HELEN DETTWEILER 

Thunderbird CC, Palm Spriiiiji*, ('alif. 



Nine times out of 10 when a player finds his or her ball lying in a 
sand trap, the reaction is one of great trepidation. Women are par- 
ticularly susceptible to this, and they approach the trap shot with 
such a mixture of hopelessness and fear that, on numerous occa- 
sions, they waste two or three heedless, headless strokes before 
they even calm down. 

Actually, as has said time and time again, the trap shot is 
about the easiest in golf, ij you take it easy. Remember, you do 
not have to slug the ball with all your might to get it out of the 
trap. All it takes is a good, coordinated swing. Since the club enters 
the sand behind the ball and has to travel beneath the top of the 
sanfi, a full swing with a complete follow-through is neces.sary. 
This is what you should aim for, not a frenzied slash which, most 
likely, will only bury the club and the ball deep in the siind. 

The big secret in playing from .sand is to be lazy about it. Take 
the club back with a slight wrist break and raise the club a little 
more abruptly, and remember that the last thing you want to do 
is to get .savage with the shot. The ball will come (loat'n - out of 
the trap much more successfully, be a.ssured, if you put your mind 
to executing a swing that is unrushed and easy-flowing from its 
start to the finish of a complete follow-through. 


"I make sure I’ll be 
satis fied— I always buy 
a BRAND that’s made a 
NAME for itself!” 

FOUR WAYS BRAND NAMES 
SATISFY YOU MOST 


BUY WJTH TRUST? Spend confidently on known 
quality. Brand Names wear best, work best, 
taste best, are best. 

2 . 

SHOP WITH EASEl Spend efficiently on proved 
value. Brand Names save lime "puzzling” 
over labels, models, prices, etc. 

3. 

ENJOY MORE CHOICE! Spend shrewdly among 
widest selections. Brand Names offer the most 
in sizes, types, colors, flavors, etc. 


GET THE •'lATESr'l Spend smartly on up-to- 
date products. Brand Names keep improving, 
modernizing, introducing new things. 

Brand Names Foundation, Inc. 

437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16. N. Y. 



incorrect: overlenso 




... ’*'• ^ 


correct: lazy does it 

NEXT WEEK: HARRY OBITZ ON BALANCE THROUGH FOOTWORK 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 


HOTBOX 


THE QUESTION: It seemR there are more fiuhtu 

in haaehall than ever before. How was it in your day? 


OIZZY DEAN 

Cardiiiat jiilrtn'i 


Don't you remt'inbcr 
the old St. Ivouis Ga.'<- 
hotise Gunit? Bui we 
had more ringsidvrs in 
those days. A couple 
would start punching 
each other anil the ring.siders would watch. 
But Old Diz was no fool. 1 was one of those 
ringsiders. I was paid to pitch, not lo lake 
a sock in the snoot. 




EDDIE (DOC) 
FARRELL 

ya)ikfr shorl.itop 

We diiln’l have its 
many rhubarbs on the 
field, hut we had as 
many figlit.s under the 
stands. We'd surround 
the fighters and let 
them go lo a finish. Pitchers often "du.sted” 
the balter.H. It was amusing to see Fred 
Fiiz-simmons and Dolf Luque ilust each 
Ollier ofT. 


ti- •- 



DUSTY COOKE 

Yiiiiker tnid lied 
iiulfiddvr 

We had as many, if not 
more. As late us I9rtl. 
^ ^ when I coached Phila- 

- ; delphia, P'ddie Stati- 

, ky wa.s behind second 

waving a shirt while 
Andy Semiiiick was baiting. Andy, mud as 
a a'et hen, slid hard into second and spiked 
Bill Rigney. Both teams rushed into the 
diamond and started swinging. 


LEFTY GOMEZ 

Yniikrf pilrher 


We had scraps, 
although not as many 
as I’vv read almut this 
season. I don't know 
what's cau.sing all the 
fights and argument.s. 
It could be the close rac«.‘ in the National 
League. We were just a.s sensitive about 
close pilches as they are today, but we 
diiln't fight or throw a bat at the pitcher. 




JOE Dimaggio 

Yaiikef imlfirlder 


We had flare-ups, hut 
1 don’t recall any free- 
for-alls like that be- 
tween the Dodgers 
and Cincinnati. Sure, 
when you’re knocked 
down by a close pitch you gel up with a 
chip on your shoulder. But we knew that 
H bull gets away from a piichi-r onc4> in a 
while but. in most ca.si-s, it's unintentional. 


BUMP HADLEY 

Yniikrf mid Sfnnlor 
pilrlier 

In 1928 and 1929, 
when the .American 
League race was close, 
we had our rhubarbs, 
but we didn't have 
nearly as many as the 
Natiiinal League is having ihi.syear. In my 
day, close pitches were considered a part 
of the game, to set up a baiter for the 
next pitch. 




AL 8CHACHT 

.Sciio/or pilrhi-r iiiid 
f'mpire of Old Tiinerit 
liinnr 

In my day. I heard 
players challenge each 
other every game, but 
they didn't fight. Just 
loud talk. The only 
iiaiii I ever saw w.as 
etween Ty Cobb and Umpire Billy Evans 
fier the game. We weren’t paid enough 
3 sock each other and fill the stands the 


RUSS VAN ATTA 

Yuliki r mid liruirn 
pitrhi'r 

Rhubarbs are O.K. as 
long as there are no 
hard findings afle.-- 
waril. The worst I ever 
.saw was in my first 
game at Washington. 
The players on both teams and about .'),000 
fans got into it. 1 won that game 6-0, but 
my name wasn’t mentioned in the news- 
papers. They just covered the fight. 



HOME RUN BAKER 

Yuiiker mid .Alliklie 
third bii-^cmmi 

Not nearly a.s bad. 

; Umpires like Tommy 
. Connolly were more 

siriet in our day. We 
_• ^ had bean halls, plenty 

* of them, but we didn’t 
fight Ix'cau.sc we knew we’d be suspended 
and fined. As old Connie Mack used to say 
to us: “You’re no good to the club silling 
on the bench.” 




RED RUFFING 

Ymikrr pilcher 


I'll never forget the 
big fight between the 
Yankees and Red Sox. 
It started when Powell 
spiked Joe Cronin. Ev- 
eryone got into it ex- 
cept Jimmy Foxx and me. 1 asked Jimmy 
why he wa.sn’t fighting and he replied; 
“That $800 fine will buy a lot of ice cream 
for my kids." 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


FITNESS: FULLHEARTED SUPPORT 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Sports Illustrated 
and Bonnie i’rudrien for such excellent re- 
porting (U.S. Filne^x, 1957. SI, Aug. 5L 

May I l»e the first to suggest making 
Bonnie Prudden Woman of the Year? She 
is doing something which no politician, 
statesman, scientist or educator has done: 
making the people aware of and teaching 
them the very fundamental needs and re- 
quirements of physical education — before 
pills, vitamins, diet.s, hospitals, .sanitari- 
ums, Juvenile delinquency courts, reform 
schools or even prisons have to be applied. 
Certainly, le.ss of these will he needed if 
Bonnie can get her points across. 

I feel many problem.s of youth delin- 
quency stem from physical unfitness be- 
cause of lack of suitable phy.sical education 
program.*. As a physical educator and phy.s- 
iotherapist I am proud to report -thanks 
to Bonnie I'rudden’s appearance in our 
town that I am conducting a children'.s 
and adult.s’ gymnastics program, with full- 
hearted support of our parents, the ath- 
letic club and the recreation committee. 

Mr.s. IIilde Raff 

Maywood, N.J. 


FITNESS: IN DEFENSE OF OAD 

Sirs: 

Thi.s letter is being written of my 
own volition, unknown to Dad [Dr. 
Shane MacCarthy, Executive Direc- 
tor of the President's Council of 
Youth Fitness'. 

Your publisher, Mr, Harry Phil- 
lips, said in his memo of Aug. 5, "the 
pace of solutions to the physical fit- 
ness problem' has been slow, marked 
by infermission.s which at times sug- 
gested the whole thing was about to 
l>e filed in a time cap.sule.” 

One roa-son why you haven’t seen 
any electrifying re.sults is because 
while Dad ha.s encountered count- 
less hordes of rapt listeners, they all 
go away with a "gee, it’s interesting 
stuff, but it doesn’t apply to me" 
feeling. 

Dorothy Stull, in her very well- 
written and logically presented arti- 
cle, A Mriiaure nf FiLicss, comments 
that many of Dad’s listeners "have 
been bewildered anil frustrated by 
his failure to offer .specific recom- 
mendations.” But this "fiTness" con- 
cept is a new gun which never before 
ha.s been ust*<i on a nationwide scale 
and Dad would be foolish to fire it 
point-blank without first learning 
about its mechanism and range. 

Shane MacC,arthy Jr. 
Wa.shington 

• ApprisedbySpoRTs Illustrat- 
ed of this letter from his son iwho 
is a I9-year-old sophomore at 
Holy Cross), Shane Sr. was as 
pleased with the sentiments 
as he was surprised at their being 
expressed at all.— ED. 


FITNESS: ANTICIPATION 

Sirs: 

I watched and tried Bonnie Prudden’s 
exercises when they were presented on the 
Iliime .show, and am only waiting until I 
finish this letter to start on the new series. 

Lucior.an Switzer 

Lincoln, Neb. 

FITNESS: GOOD USE 

Sirs: 

Sports Illlstrated’s physical fitness 
Issue is being put to good use in our course, 
Education 29.‘IA -Physical Education in 
Modern Culture. 

C. L. Brownell 
Chairman 
Dept, of Health, Education 
and Physical Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York 

FITNESS: GRAND IDEA 

Sirs: 

My neighbor and I leave our husbands 
"baby-sleeping" at 6:30 each morning and 
take a brisk two-mile hike. It's an exhila- 
rating experience and I honestly have in- 
crea.sed my energy to an amazing degree. 

To me, this i.s a grand idea for the city 
housewife too busy for exercises and fru.s- 
trating diets. 

.Mrs. Douglas Cook 

Toledo 

FITNESS: MENS SANA . . . 

Sirs: 

With Billy Graham to straighten us out 
spiritually and Bonnie Prudden to straight- 
en us out physically, things are really look- 
ing up! 

.Mrs. Dan Howe 

Kingman, Kan.s, 

FITNESS: BEGINS AT HOME 

Sirs: 

Cheers for your article on physical fitness 
- plus charts, etc. by Bonnie Prudden. 

I devoted 15 minutes to it on my Let's 
Chat, a I.5-niinutP women’s program aired 
over WFNC, our Mutual outlet here. Also 
startpil the exercise.s with my 8-year-old! 

Really think our country needs a little 
needling here! 

EleSore Dorsett 

Fayetteville, N.C. 

FITNESS; FROM THE EARS DOWN 

Sirs: 

When are our teacher-training inslitu- 
tion.s going to begin preparing our future 
cla,s.srooin elemen 1 ar>' teachers to meet the 
re.sponsibilities they must face, from the 
physical fitne-ss standpoint, when they ac- 
cept positions in our school systems? 

Ask the average elementary classroom 
teacher of an 8-year-old youngster whal 
basic physical skills the child should have 
at that age level and how she would go 
about developing tho.se skills. Ask her how 
she would develop pelvic girdle or shoulder 
girdle strength in thi.s H-year-old. She is 
completely inadequate to the task and will 
tell you so. 

Now, why does she feel so inadeijuate? 
Becau.se, a.side from making sure the child 


does not break his neck falling from the 
slide during recess, she ha.s been trained to 
view her responsibility as educating the 
child from the ears up only. 

P. A. DtSKIN 

Las Vega.s, Nev. 

FITNESS: THE EDUCATED BODY 

Sirs: 

The University of Pennsylvania, start- 
ing i)efore World War 1, had for all students 
a four-year compulsory course In physical 
education. Since 1952 the program has l)een 
reduced to a one year requirement. The 
original program, developed by the late 
Dr. R. Tail McKenzie and Dean E. I..eroy 
Mercer, was ideal — but, I regret to report, 
it wa-s many years ahead of student and 
public appreciation. 

One hope and perhaps the solution for a 
better physically fit America: that all col- 
lege.s and universities reijuire for entrance 
phy.sical education credits a.s they now do 
in English, history, mathematics, etc. 

George Munger 
Director 

Dept, of Physical Education 
U. of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


FITNESS: INVOLUNTARY OMISSION 

Sirs: 

NOTED LOUISIANA WAS NOT LISTED 
tN THE STATE-IJY-STATE REPORT ON 
ACTION IN REHALF OF FITNESS. STATE 
COLLEGES HELD SEMINARS LAST 
SPRING WITH PHYSICAL FITNESS MAIN- 
TAINED. ALL ATHLETIC PROGRAMS 
THROUGHOUT THE STATE EXPANDING 
RAPIDLY. PHYSICAL EDUCATION SHOW- 
ING INCREASE IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
HI T.STII.L ASTEIH'HILD TO ATHLETICS. 
SCHOOL HOARD STARTING TO RECOG- 
NIZE VALUE OF SOUND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION DEPARTMENT.S IN SCHOOLS. 
MINIMUM PHYSICAL EDUCATION RE- 
QUIREMENTS TWO HOliRS PER WEEK. 

Hans Leis 
President 

IjDuisiana A.s.soc. of Health, 

Physical Kducation and Recreation 
.Mexandria, La. 

• Sport.s Illu.stratkd regrets 
this inadvertent omission due to 
a delayed report. Louisiana has 
a well-defined phy.sical fitnes.s 
program in its public school sys- 
tem that starts in the first grade 
and runs through high school. 
Many schools iiave gone far be- 
yond minimum reijuirements to 
include intramural athletic com- 
petition. added calisthenics and 
gymnastics. Shelby Jackson, 
State superintendent of educa- 
tion, believes that Louisiana has 
expanded and improved its phys- 
ical education programs continu- 
ously since they were made a 
mandatory part of public edu- 
cation in 1936.— ED. 
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HOTBOX: LOVE IN A COLD CLIMATE 


Sirs: 

So the consensus of opinion on your qu(*s- 
tion of whether Ix)s Angeles would supjjort 
a major league team iHoTROX, SI, Aug. 5) 
is that a winner would be supported, a loser 
would not. Well, bully for Los Angeles! 

In order to achieve the honor of including 
the great metropolis of Los Angeles among 
the major league baseball cities, let us 
change the rules to permit moving the 
pennant-winning ball club of the previous 
sea.son to Los Angeles, so that the favored 
citizens of the new smog center of .America 
won't have to peer through the murky 
atmosphere at a second-division ball club 
for even a single season. 

A.s a supporter of a second-division team 
for nearly 10 years 1 am burned up by the 
Ia>s Angeles front-runner attitude. 

Marth-v Tusstah. 

I’iusburgh 

HOTBOX: “CAVEAT EMPTOR” 

Sirs: 

1 think that it behoove.s Mr. O'Malley to 
lend an attentive ear to the roar popuU of 
the I.SJS Angeles area and be warned that he 
is not walking into a land of milk and honey 
and sweetness and light but will have more 
than his share of trials and tribulations. 

Philip Keller 

Brooklyn 

IT AIN’T FUNNY 

Sirs: 

In the .\ugu-st .alh issue we came across a 
cartoon of a judge telling a law violaier 
that if he is brought before the court once 
more he will be .sentenced to three day.s in 
(fritliih Stadium. Now I might be taking 
the joke the wrong way, but I am a fan of 
the Washington ball club and, if the car- 
toon was supposed to be a quiet insult 
to the Senators, I don’t think it was called 
for at all. 

If the joke had been printed at the begin- 
ning of the sea.son, when Washington was 
in the middle of a losing streak, I might 
have laughed at it. But right now, when the 
team seems to be finding itself and playing 
very good ball. I think the man who wrote 
t he joke ought to be fired. With Roy Sievers 
at his peak, Jim la'mon going strong and 
with Ed Yo.st back in the lineup slugging 
again, you can sentence us all to Griffith 
Stadium for the re.st of the year. 

li\ROLD ToWNESI) 

Washington, D.C. 

THE REAL RICHARDS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Sports Illustrated 
and Les Woodcock for the fine article on 
Paul Richards and his Baltimore Orioles, 
rrhf .\/nfcrsAi/< Miirreh, SI. July L>9). The 
public of Baltimore could use .someone like 
Mr. Woodcock to show them what kind of 
a man Richards really is. 1, for one, am tired 
of reading the trash that has been coming 
out in the Baltimore papers regarding him. 

Quite a bit of the dirt which has biK-n 
spread about Mr. Richards has turned some 
ol his most ardent Ians against him. Your 
story will .send many people back on his 
banil wagon. 

I'm sure that in Paul Richards we have 
one of the best managers in ba.seball. How- 
ever, we feel even bet ter when we are backed 
by such sports authorities as you. 

Ronald Goldner 

Baltimore 




BIG AS LIFE AND TWICE AS 



REALIST 620 .. 

2% X 2% PROJECTOR 
for 3Smm, too! 

IftC.. a SMb$l«>arif of David Whila Injlrutiwol C® . man» 
(acluroit ol o'MiaiO® lurvoying inOrurronK and phoiooraenic 
pnxiucit. 2051 Hortft 19th SIteal, 5. W.teooeh. 



s 

FRIENDS LIKE BASEBALL, TOO??? 

Why not shore fhe besf of it . . . and every other sport . . . with 
o year's gift subscription to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Lively 
... colorful ... rewarding ... it's easy to give and sure to 
please, 52 times o yeor. Price? . . - *7.50. 

To enter gift subscription orders just write: Dept.53406, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 540 North Michigon Avei>ue, 
Chicogo, Illinois. 


Holt about Fitio'g 

SUMMER 
COAT? 

Gii’C him New Formula 

VIONATE 

Complete vitamin and mineral supplement 




Poor Fido can't put hii fur in cold 
•toraget But you can help keep 
him from scratching, keep his 
coat healthy and glossy all thru 
the hot dog-days. 

Good for cats, too. Promotes 
pep and vigor — good appetite — 
sturdy bones — healthy skin. 


SQUIBB-, 


Vloy^TP.J) l< a s.|>iihb iradatnark 
NAME YOU CAN TRUST 







AUGUST 19. 1957 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



Georgia Peach, par- 
■ * f layed a tempestuous career 

in baseball into considerable wealth. During his 24 years 
and 3,033 games of slashing, spikes-high play in the big 
leagues he made little effort to win any popularity polls, 
but he was earning $50,000 a year when he quit the 
game in 1928. 

In the past few years the old dragon seems to have 
mellowed. The wealth which he fought for on the base- 
ball diamond and multiplied through shrewd invest- 
ments is now being used generously to help others. Five 
years ago. practicing the adage that charity begins at 
home, Ty built a 26-bed hospital in the town of his 
birth, Royston, Ga., in memory of his parents (his father 


was a schoolteacher). And four years ago the man with 
the lifetime batting average of .367 set up a foundation 
with a million dollars to help needy youngsters finish 
college. The requirements for receiving a grant from the 
Cobb Foundation, besides scholastic rating, are that the 
student be a native of Georgia and that he hold no other 
scholarship. The recipient can choose his subject and 
attend any college in the U.S. To date about 75 young- 
sters have been helped, 23 of them last year. This fall 
about 16 more will receive aid. 

Thus Tyrus Raymond Cobb, in his 71st year, returns 
to the scenes of his childhood. He has sold his home 
in California, settled his financial responsibilities, and 
will live out his life span in the Georgia countryside. 
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fXCLUSIVI FLOATING RIDI iiln>urli.' \ il>ratii>ii^ anil rouil a!> iicmt l>rfi>rc. Sliijwn altove, lli<* Monterey Phaeton Seiliin. 


Mercury presents 4 remarkable exclusives 
-in ride, comfort, power, and control 



Mercury is the only oar at any price lliat offers you all of 
these features. Ami it is the only car you can buy witli the 
Ifc'auty ami ilistitietion of Dream-flar Design. Remember, 
too, this year THK BIG .M is even bigger — 4 ways oulsiile. 


H wavs inside — with ino\e-around comfort for a big family, 
rp to 335 hp is available with the M-335 V-8 engine. 
It all adds up to the biggest size and value increase in the 
industry. See for yourself at your Mercury dealer's now. 


THE BIG MERCURY for '57 mth DREAM-CAk DESIGN 




• FORD MOTOR COMPANY 







A lot of man .. .a lot of cigarette 


“He gets a lot to like— filter, flavor, flip-top box. ” The works. 
A filter that means business. An easy draw that’s all 
flavor. And the flip-top box that ends crushed cigarettes. 



